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Pastoralta 
The Divinity of Christ 


The most decisive factor in establishing what we are to think of 
Christ is without question His own testimony concerning Himself. 
The Jews realized this, and quite naturally tried to elicit from the 
Lord a declaration about His identity: “They said therefore to Him: 
‘Who art Thou?’’* Now, it is quite evident from the Gospels that 
Christ gave an unequivocal answer to this question. Of this the 
Jews were also aware, but the answer was not to their liking and 
they refused to accept it as true. They understood that Christ laid 
claim to divine prerogatives and that He made Himself one with the 
Father. They took this claim in its literal sense and not as being 
intended in a figurative or attenuated manner as the Arians inter- 
preted it. Pertinently, therefore, St. Augustine remarks: “Intel- 
lexerunt Judzi, quod non intelligunt Ariani.” About the meaning 
and import of Christ’s words they entertained no doubt, and not 
believing they accused Him of intolerable blasphemy and invoked 
against Him the Mosaic law which decrees the death penalty for this 
heinous offense. The trial of Jesus hinged on this very question. 
Christ was not condemned on the strength of the false witness that 
was borne against Him, but on the basis of His own confession 
which the high priest rightly construed as involving a claim to divine 
honor and power: “Then the high priest rent his garments, saying: 
‘He hath blasphemed. What further need have we of witnesses? 
Behold now you have heard the blasphemy. What think you?’ But 
they answering, said: ‘He is guilty of death.’ ”’ ? M. Salvador, a very 
accomplished Jewish writer, rightly maintains that this question of 
Our Lord’s Divinity was the real point at issue in that momentous 
trial, and that a Jew had no logical alternative to belief in the God- 


1 John, viii. 25. 
* Matt., xxvi. 65, 66. 
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head of Christ except the imperative duty of inflicting on Him the 
full penalty of the law: “From the religious point of view the charge 
preferred against Jesus was that he had declared himself equal to 
God and made himself God.’* The point we wish to make here is 
that the Jews contemporary with Christ, who had every opportunity 
of discovering the scope of Christ’s self-revelation, were convinced 
‘that He asserted nothing less than His equality with God. Patently, 
then, those Rationalists of our days who try to show that Christ 
never put forth this claim, must be wrong and at variance with the 
historical facts. The Christ of the Gospels really affirmed Himself 
to be God, and He suffered persecution and finally death precisely 
because He would neither retract nor attenuate this claim. But the 
Christ of the Gospels is the Christ of history, and hence we can say 
the claim of Christ to be God is as much an historical fact as Christ 
Himself. It cannot be separated from Christ and accordingly must 
enter into every appreciation of His character and personality. We 
shall see the terrible alternative which the indisputable historicity of 
the claim places before those who deny its validity. For if Christ 
had never affirmed that He was God, He might be regarded as the 
most perfect man the world has ever had the privilege of looking 
upon, but having made this assertion He either really is God as He 
affirms or all His moral perfections vanish into nothingness. Christ 
cannot be upheld as an ideal character if His Godhead is denied. 
This is the unsurmountable difficulty for those who, whilst repudiat- 
ing the divinity of Christ, nevertheless proclaim Him the realization 
of the highest ethical ideal. This position is, as we shall see later, 
inherently inconsistent and utterly untenable, for it attaches to the 
supposedly lofty moral character of Christ a most repulsive moral 
stigma or injects into the mind of the Lord an element of weakness 
which would make Him rather an object of pity than of reverence 
and esteem. 


The Self-Consciousness of Christ 
Christ consistently acts and speaks as one possessing the attributes 
of Divinity, and unwaveringly and unfalteringly asserts His divine 
nature and personality. His testimony in this respect undergoes no 
change. It remains identical and unequivocal from the first days of 


3 “Jesus Christ.” 
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His ministry to its tragic conclusion. Against the background of His 
humility and condescension the assertion of His divine sonship 
stands out with special impressiveness. He never abates one iota 
of His claim. He repudiates whatever is incompatible with this 
claim. Though constantly dealing with sinners and facing the prob- 
lem of sin, He admits no sinfulness in Himself. He assumes that 
other men are sinful and that they stand in need of forgiveness and 
redemption; in Himself He finds no sin. He has many things in 
common with men, but He is fundamentally separated from men by 
the absence in Him of a sense of sin. He will not even accept the 
attribute of goodness unless it is applied to Him in a unique, exclu- 
sive and absolute sense; to the man who addresses Him as Good 
Master, He says by way of reproof and correction: “Why callest 
thou Me good? None is good but one, that is God.”* He rejected 
the term because it was understood in an inadequate sense. So the 
self-manifestation of Christ was throughout all of a piece. Such an 
unchanging, unfaltering manifestation can only be explained if it 
was deeply rooted and firmly anchored in an unalterable luminous 
consciousness of His Divinity. Christ at no time became aware of 
His divine mission and nature; the consciousness of His divine 
personality was an abiding presence. Its inseparability from Christ 
is well described by Father Hilarin Felder, O.M. Cap., in these 
words: “Self-consciousness and Messianic consciousness are in 
Jesus one and the same thing, equally deep, equally certain, equally 
steadfast, equally natural, equally unchangeable, as only an innate, 
never an acquired, consciousness can be.”® Even as a child, the 
Lord possessed the consciousness of His divine mission and nature; 
it flashes forth in the answer which He gives to His mother when 
He was found in the Temple: “How is it that you sought Me? Did 
you not know that I must be about My Father’s business ?’’* Christ’s 
consciousness of His Divinity was ever with Him, never dimmed, 
never faltering, because it was the outcome of His divine nature. 
That is also the reason why it was never felt as a burden, oppressive 
by its greatness or exacting in the demands which it imposes. But 
to assume the role of a Divine Person and to attempt to act in con- 
* Mark, x. 18. 


5’ “Christ and the Critics” (Dublin). 
® Luke, ii. 49. 
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formity with such a part would put on any human being an intol- 
erable strain that could not be concealed from his fellow-men, as Dr. 
William Channing rightly argues: “When I trace the unaffected 
majesty which runs through the life of Jesus, and see Him never 
falling below His sublime claims amid poverty and scorn and in His 
last agony, I have the feeling of a reality of His character which I 
cannot express. I feel that the Jewish carpenter could no more 
have conceived and sustained this character under motives of impos- 
ture than an infant’s arm could repeat the deeds of Hercules or his 
awakened intellect comprehend and rival the matchless works of 
genius.” No strain was ever visible in Christ; He bore His majesty 
with unaffected naturalness and sweet grace. 


The So-called Psychology of Jesus 

According to some Rationalists, who deny the Divinity of Christ, 
His assumption of Divinity was merely an accommodation to the 
enthusiasm of His followers. He made no claim to divine preroga- 
tives in the beginning of His ministry but did so only in response 
to the demands of His disciples. Their admiration and devotion 
carried Him away and He finally adopted the views which they en- 
tertained and thrust upon Him. Renan writes: “The title ‘Son of 
David’ was the first that he accepted, probably without being acces- 
sory to the innocent frauds by which it was sought to secure it to 
him. .. . He allowed a title to be given him, without which he could 
not hope for success; and at length, it would seem, took pleasure in 
it. In this case as in many other circumstances of his life, Jesus 
yielded to notions current in his time, although they might not be 
precisely his own. . . . The admiration of his disciples outran him 
and carried him along. It is evident that the title rabbi, with which 
he was at first contented, no longer satisfied him; the title even of 
prophet or messenger of God responded no longer to his thought. 
... The more his disciples believed in him, the more he believed in 
himself.”* This description of the character of Christ does not har- 
monize with the facts as set forth in the Gospels, for there the Lord 
does not appear as one who conformed to current ideas but rather 
as one who uncompromisingly opposed and transformed them. As 
a matter of fact, the Jews of His time rejected Him because He did 


7 “Life of Jesus” (Boston). 
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rot conform to their idea of the Messiah. Besides, we do not find 
in the Gospels even the slightest hint of development in the Messianic 
consciousness of Christ. The fantastic nature of this psychological 
reconstruction and its unwarranted assumptions are brought out 
very clearly in the following passage: “The Messianic consciousness, 
it is said, arose late in the experience of Jesus, and was not really 
fundamental. It arose only as an afterthought. Jesus was con- 
scious, it is said, of standing toward God in a relation of untroubled 
sonship. But He discovered that this relation was not shared by 
others. He became aware, therefore, of a mission to bring others 
into the place of privilege which He Himself already occupied. That 
mission made Him unique, and to give expression to His uniqueness 
He adopted, late in life and almost against His will, the faulty cate- 
gory of Messiahship. Many are the forms in which some such psy- 
chological reconstruction of the life of Jesus has been set forth in 
recent years. The modern world has devoted its very best literary 
efforts to this task. But the efforts have resulted in failure. In the 
first place, there is no real evidence that the reconstructed Jesus is 
historical. The sources know nothing of a Jesus who adopted the 
category of Messiahship late in life and against His will. On the 
contrary, the only Jesus that they present is a Jesus who based the 
whole of His ministry upon His stupendous claim. And, in the 
second place, how can a human being who lapsed so far from the 
path of rectitude as to think himself to be the judge of all the earth 
—how can such a human being be regarded as the supreme example 
for mankind? It is absolutely no answer to the objection to say that 
Jesus accepted the category of Messiahship reluctantly and late in 
life. No matter when He succumbed to the temptation, the out- 
standing fact is that, on this view, He did succumb, and that moral 
defeat places an indelible stain upon His character.”* No amount 
of psychological reconstruction can make Christ acceptable as the 
supreme ethical ideal and the highest source of moral inspiration if 
His Divinity is denied. 


Self-Manifestation of Christ 
Whilst from the very beginning Christ was conscious of His Mes- 
sianic mission and His divine personality, and consequently there 


® J. Gresham Macheu, D.D., “Christianity and Liberalism” (New York City). 
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could be no development in His own knowledge concerning Himself, 
the manifestation of His mission and Divinity was, of necessity, 
gradual. The minds of men had to be prepared for this stupendous 
revelation and become attuned to the grandeur of the message they 
were to receive. By His works and persuasive teaching He put them 
into an expectant and interrogative attitude so that quite spontan- 
eously the question rose to their lips: ““Who is this, thinkest thou, 
that He commandeth both the winds and the sea, and they obey 
Him?’’® Wonder at His miracles, admiration for His teaching and 
astonishment over His moral perfection placed them in the proper 
mood to grasp the full import of the revelation. The full splendor 
of the truth they were unable to bear until by their own spontaneous 
efforts they had risen to meet it half-way. First they recognized 
in Him a great prophet: “And there came a fear on them all: and 
they glorified God, saying: A great prophet is risen up among 
us; and God hath visited His people.’*® Step by step, with due 
regard for the slowness with which human understanding assimilates 
truth, the Great Teacher led men into the inner sanctuary of the 
mystery of His Being. He taught as men were able to bear His 
teaching. The successive stages of the external manifestation of 
Christ do not correspond to similar stages of progress in His own 
knowledge but are dictated by the didactic requirements of His 
hearers. Reading of the Gospel narrative shows how much patience, 
forbearance and skill the Lord displayed in removing the prejudices 
and correcting the false notions of His disciples until finally He was 
able to place before them a simple statement of the truth and elicit 
from them a profession of faith in His Divinity. Even then their 
hold on the truth was precarious, and their knowledge became ob- 
scured and confused and their faith halting and wavering when the 
great crisis arose and the shadows of tragedy fell on the Master. 
It was a triumph of patient teaching over misunderstanding, dis- 
torted concepts and false views when at last Peter unhesitatingly 
proclaimed, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,’ and 
the confession was wrested from the lips of Thomas: “My Lord, 
and my God.”** The complete truth with all its tremendous impli- 
® Luke, viii. 25. 
10 Luke, vii. 16. 


11 Matt., xvi. 16. 
12 John, xx. 28. 
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cations did not dawn on the minds of the disciples until they had 
become illumined and strengthened by the advent of the Holy Ghost. 
This the Master had explicitly foretold. At different times He had 
said: “I have yet many things to say to you; but you cannot bear 
them now. But when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will teach 
you all truth. For He shall not speak of Himself; but what things 
soever He shall hear, He shall speak. He shall glorify Me; because 
He shall receive of Mine and shall show you. . . . But the Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He will 
teach you all things and bring all things to your mind whatsoever I 
shall have said to you.”** +The inadequate comprehension of Christ’s 
words, therefore, cannot be taken as the measure of Christ’s con- 
sciousness of His mission and Divinity. Later reflection aided by 
the Holy Ghost unfolded to the Apostles the meaning of Christ’s 
teaching, which at the time when it was first proposed remained hid- 
den to them. This process of thought by which the disciples came 
to a better understanding of the scope of Christ’s claims is well 
described by Canon H. P. Liddon: “Undoubtedly it is a fact that 
in these chapters Our Lord does promise to His Apostles the super- 
natural aid of the Holy Spirit. But how? ‘He shall take of Mine 
and shall show it unto you.’ The Holy Spirit was to bring the 
words and works and character of Jesus before the illuminated in- 
telligence of the Apostles. The school of the Spirit was to be the 
school of reflection, but it was not to be the school of legendary 
invention. Acts, which, at the time of their being witnessed, might 
have appeared trivial or commonplace, would be seen, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, to have had a deeper interest. . . . Thus the 
work of the Spirit would but complete, systematize, digest the re- 
sults of previous natural observation. . . . The Spirit strengthened 
and formalized that earlier and more vague belief which was created 
by His language, but the language which had fallen on the natural 
ears of the Apostles was His; and it was the germinal principle of 
their riper faith in His Divinity.’**. A case in point which illus- 
trates on the part of the Apostles the later understanding under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit of the meaning of words which at the 
time of their uttering they totally misinterpreted, is recorded by St. 


13 John, xiv-xvi. 
14 “The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (New York City). 
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John as follows: “Then the Jews answered, and said to Him: ‘What 
sign dost Thou show, seeing Thou doest these things?’ Jesus an- 
swered, and said to them: ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.’ The Jews then said: ‘Six and forty years was this 
temple in building and wilt Thou raise it up in three days?’ But 
He spoke of the temple of His body. When, therefore, He was risen 
again from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said 
this ; and they believed the Scripture, and the word Jesus had said.””* 
The meaning was embodied in the original utterance of the Lord, 
and the Holy Spirit merely disclosed the content and significance of 
what the Master had said, which had préviously eluded the mental 
grasp of the disciples. 

The same applies in many other instances. Even where Christ 
explicitly states His Divinity, His audience does not always fully 
take in the extent and force of His declaration. When He is more 
reserved in His statements, their drift is still more frequently missed. 
But it is quite apparent that from the very outset the teaching of 
Christ, whether implicit or explicit, moves steadfastly and unchange- 
ably in one direction, that is towards the manifestation of His Mes- 
sianic mission and His Divinity. Though the claim to Divine 
Sonship is not always urged and pressed with the same clearness and 
peremptoriness, the Lord is never halting or uncertain about it nor 
does He ever retract or modify it. 

This, then, is the fact. Christ claims a divine mission and divine 
prerogatives even in His childhood and in the first stage of His min- 
istry before success and popularity could have suggested such a 
thought to His mind. He persisted in His claim even after from a 
worldly standpoint the shadow of defeat had fallen on His career 
and His enthusiastic followers had abandoned His cause. The claim, 
therefore, must have been rooted in His innermost consciousness. 
- Now, to say that the source of this consciousness was a faulty self- 
knowledge of an exalted spirit is absurd, because it contradicts the 
habitual calm and serenity, the sobriety of judgment and the clear- 
ness of vision, the self-restraint and moderation, the unshakable self- 
confidence and the absolute imperturbability which characterize the 
words as well as the actions of Our Lord. These are not the ear- 
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marks of a deluded enthusiast but bespeak a mind that does not 
mistake dreams for realities but appreciates things at their true 
value. Fanatic enthusiasm does not stand alone, but is associated 
‘with other mental shortcomings. Of such there is not the slightest 
‘indication in the harmonious and well-poised personality of the 
Master. We conclude with the words of Dr. John Young: “If the 
origin of Our Lord’s language about Himself was enthusiasm at all, 
it must have been the very insanity of enthusiasm, and His grave 
and meek life decisively forbids this supposition. There was noth- 
ing either in His sayings or doings incoherent, contradictory, wild. 


Both manifested entire self-possession and the calmest wisdom.”** 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





16 “The Christ of History.” 














IMITATION OF THE SAINTS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper gave some illustrations of the way in which the 
Church teaches us that we should strive to imitate the Saints as well 
as venerate them or beg their intercession for us with God. In the 
Sacred Liturgy the Church again and again repeats this lesson of 
imitation, sometimes in very general terms, but sometimes by direct 
specification of a certain virtue that shone out with particular splen- 
dor in the life of a Saint. The previous paper confined itself to some 
examples of the liturgical prayers that speak to us only in general 
terms. The present paper gives some illustrations of admonition for 
the cultivation of specified virtues. 


I 


I am pleasantly tempted to begin, in this month of December, 
with the example of St. Stephen, Protomartyr, and to develop the 
theme at some length. What lesson does the Liturgy tell us on his 
two feasts? 

The Mass for December 26, for the octave day (January 2), and 
for August 3 (the Feast of the Finding of the Saint’s body), is 
alike for all three except in the Collect, which, however, submits 
only to necessary changes, retaining always the same burden of the 
Saint’s prayer for his persecutors. The Collect for December 26 is: 
“Grant us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, so to imitate what we revere, 
that we may learn to love even our enemies; for we celebrate the 
festival of him who on behalf of his very persecutors knew how 
to plead with Thy Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The lesson of tmi- 
tation is specifically stated here, namely that we may learn to love 
even our enemies. The lesson is repeated in slightly different fashion 
on the octave day: “Almighty and eternal God, who didst consecrate 
the first-fruits of the martyrs in the blood of the blessed levite, 
Stephen : grant, we beseech Thee, that for us also he may intercede, 
who even for his persecutors entreated Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy 


Son.” We read it again on August 3: “Give unto us, O Lord, we be- 


seech Thee, so to imitate what we honor, that we may learn to love 
even our enemies; for we celebrate the Finding of his body, who 
even for his persecutors knew how to plead with Thy Son, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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The Epistle of the Mass tells us the story of Stephen’s witnessing 
to his faith and its result, with the climax: “And falling on his 
knees, he cried with a loud voice, saying: ‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.’ And when he had said this, he fell asleep in the Lord.” 
The Communion likewise ends with: “. . . lay not this sin to their 
charge.” 

I have no doubt conferred quite unnecessary italics upon these 
excerpts. Still, the lesson they all teach is an exceedingly hard one 
to practise, and is therefore deserving of all possible devices of em- 
phasis. In addition to this, however, the italics might well suggest 
that the particular virtue of the Saint which we are thus called upon 
to imitate is the virtue which we should dwell most upon in a sermon 
on the Saint, and this the more so as it is insisted upon so often 
in the three Collects as the point in which we are to imitate him—a 
very specifically stated point. 

The same point is similarly dwelt upon in Lesson VI of the Divine 
Office (December 26) at great length—that weapon of charity 
which enabled the Saint to conquer his adversaries in every way, 
meeting their angry looks with gentle steadfastness and their hur- 
tling stones with a prayer for their pardon. 

Of course, the feast of almost any Saint will suggest several pos- 
sible themes for a sermon. And in a triduum or a novena honoring 
St. Stephen we could find place for the various themes which I find 
in various books, to wit: (1) In the Sermones Festivi of the Angelic 
Doctor the name of Stephen is abundantly played upon, furnishing 
many thoughts to a preacher but not referring at all to the special 
virtue of charity towards persecutors. (2) The sermon on St. 
Stephen, preached by John Henry Newman whilst as yet an Angli- 
can, dwells on the thought suggested by “Protomartyr,” and is 
wholly given over to the general subject of martyrs and martyrdom, 
without special allusion to forgiveness of injuries even in a summary 
given in the course of the peroration: “Let us strive to be more 
humble, faithful, merciful, meek, self-denying than we are.” (3) 
In his volume, “Sundays of the Saints,” Father Chapman treats the 
Saint in much the same fashion as does Newman, but confines his 
peroration to the two virtues of fortitude and charity, especially 
emphasizing the latter. (4) In “Two Hundred Sermon Notes,” 
Father Drinkwater gives us a sketch for the Feast of the Finding 
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(August 3) of the Saint’s body, which covers six points, the last 
including the thought: “Saul. Prayed for by Stephen. St. Paul 
achieved the work that Stephen died for.” (5) In “Outline Sermons 
for Sundays and Feast Days,” Father Geiermann considers “The 
Disciple and His Master” in a series of three comparisons (in their 
ministry, in their trial, in their death), and thus arrives finally at 
the prayer of Christ: “Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” and that of Stephen: “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” (6) In the “Sermon Thoughts” of Dederichs-Cannon we 
find the name of Stephen guiding the thought throughout (his 
crown of martyrdom on earth with the rewarding crown in heaven) 
and dwelling on the Saint’s candor, courage, mildness and 
clemency (the mildness and clemency illustrated by the prayer of 
Stephen for his persecutors). (7) The sketch in the Abbé Beau- 
Verdeney’s “Les plans oratoires de l’improvisateur sacré” considers 
three virtues of the Saint: (i) homme de foi; (ii) homme plein de 
grace et de force; (iii) homme plein de charité. 

In all such fashions of treating the Saint, something may be lost 
in the generalizations made. Ifa single virtue were strongly dwelt 
upon, its lesson might be better understood and better remembered. 
And the Sacred Liturgy so strongly stresses the Saint’s forgiveness 
of injuries, and so insistently urges us to imitate this particular 
virtue, that in a single sermon on the Saint this one virtue might 
well be the exclusive theme. For a triduum or a novena, of course, 
the other points taken up in the cited sermons and sermon sketches 
could furnish various highly important themes to be considered 
severally and exclusively in the series of sermons. 

Let me illustrate my thought at some greater length. I think that 
any person of good will who listened to Newman’s sermon on St. 
Stephen the Protomartyr would carry away with him one outstand- 
ing thought—the thought of holy abasement or humility at one’s 
own feeble struggle for heavenly delights when compared with the 
lives of the Martyrs—rather than a vague mixture of all the virtues 
dispatched in a few lines of Newman’s peroration: 

“May God give us grace to receive these thoughts into our hearts, 
and to display the fruit of them in our conduct! What are we but 


sinful dust and ashes, grovellers who are creeping on to Heaven, 
not with any noble sacrifice for God’s cause, but, without pain, 
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without trouble, in the midst of worldly blessings! Well: but He 
can save in the humblest paths of life and in the most tranquil 
times. There is enough for us to do, far more than we fulfill, in 
our own ordinary course. Let us strive to be more humble, faith- 
ful, merciful, meek, self-denying than we are. Let us ‘crucify 
the flesh with the affections and lusts’ (Gal., v. 24). This, to be 
sure, is sorry martyrdom; yet God accepts it for His Son’s sake. 
Notwithstanding, after all, if we get to Heaven, surely we shall 
be the lowest of the Saints there assembled; and, if all are un- 
profitable servants, we verily shall be the most unprofitable of all.” 


I have italicized the rather large list mentioned by Newman: 
“More humble, faithful, merciful, meek, self-denying.” If only 
either the fortitude of the Martyrs (or of St. Stephen in particular) 
or the forgiveness and prayer of St. Stephen for the pardon of his 
persecutors had been emphasized exclusively, I think such hearers as 
possessed good will would have carried away from the affecting ser- 
mon the remembrance of a more tangible goal for their striving. 

In addition to this consideration there is the curiously interesting 
fact that, when a preacher has selected a special and limited theme 
and has given himself abundant time for mulling over it, helpful 
ideas are apt to come to him from unexpected sources—from his 
casual readings, his conversations, his thoughtful observation. 


II 


We may now glance more rapidly at other feasts which call at- 
tention, in some part of the Missal, to a particular virtue and which 
place that virtue in express terms before us for our imitation. Taking 
up the three theological virtues first of all, we find: 

Faith is inculcated in these Collects: (a) St. Thomas, Apostle: 
“so that we may . . . with due devotion imitate his faith”; (b) the 
Twelve Brothers, Martyrs: “that we . . . may also follow with 
greater steadfastness the example of their faith’; (c) Cornelius 
and Cyprian: the same words as for the Twelve Brothers; (d) 
Euphemia, Lucy and Geminianus: “that we. . . may also follow 
them in the steadfastness of their faith’; (e) the Postcommunion of 
St. Stephen, King and Confessor: “that we may follow with due 
devotion the faith of the blessed Stephen.” 

Hope, as illustrated by contempt for the things of time, is exem- 
plified in these Collects: (a) Peter Damian: “that we may, by despis- 
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ing earthly things, attain unto everlasting joys’; (b) Peter Celes- 
tine: “that, following his example, we may despise all the things of 
this world, and so deserve happily to obtain the rewards promised to 
the lowly”; (c) Paulinus: “that, following in the footsteps of the 
holy Bishop Paulinus, we may be enabled to despise the things of 
earth and to set all our desires on those of heaven”; (d) Henry, 
Emperor and Confessor: “so Thou wouldst enable us through his 
example to pay no heed to the blandishments of the world, and to 
come to Thee with purity of heart’; (e) Philip Benizi: “that Thy 
servants, by following his example, may despise all earthly welfare 
and ever seek after heavenly things”’;’(f) Joseph of Cupertino: 
“that through the merits and example of Thy seraphic Confessor 
Joseph we may be lifted up above all earthly desires and be found 
worthy to come unto him’; (g) Hedwig: “that, through her merits 
and example, we may learn to trample under foot the perishable de- 
lights of this world, and by cleaving to Thy cross overcome whatso- 
ever may withstand us”; (h) Sylvester (Postcommunion) : “that 
we may so cleave to the footsteps of the holy Abbot Sylvester as 
to receive a plentiful reward with Thy saints in the kingdom of Thy 
glory.”” Allied to the virtue of Hope is that of trust in God, exem- 
plified in Cajetan: “grant that by his intercession and example we 
may always trust in Thee and desire only heavenly things.” The 
Hunger for Justice is illustrated in Philip Neri: “that, through the 
merits and imitation of Thy blessed Confessor Philip, we may ever 
hunger for the things by which we truly live.” 

Charity is manifold in its ramifications. We have already dwelt 
upon the example of Stephen, Protomartyr. St. Lucy illustrates 
“loving devotion”: “that from the feast of blessed Lucy we may 
learn a loving devotion to Thee”; as does also Francis Garacciolo: 
“that .. . we may burn like him with the fire of charity.” John 
Baptist de la Salle exemplifies, and by his example inculcates, zeal 
for souls: “mercifully grant through his intercession and example 
that we may burn with zeal for Thy glory in saving souls.” John 
Cantius reminds us of our duty of compassion for others: “that by 
the example of Thy holy Confessor John we may make advance in 
the science of the Saints, and by showing mercy to others may win, 
through his merits, forgiveness from Thee’; and again we find in 
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the Postcommunion: “that . . . we may both follow him in his 
charity and have fellowship with him in his glory.” 

The cognate virtues of Simplicity and Humility are mentioned in 
the Collect of The Little Flower. These grand virtues of her “little 
way” are especially valuable examples, for our own times, of that 
“spiritual renascence” upon which Fr. Henry Petitot comments 
largely in his work analysing the merits and devotions of Thérése of 
Lisieux. Humility is stressed in the Collect for Francis Borgia. 

Devotion to the Passion of Christ is exemplified in Francis of 
Assisi and is commented upon in the Postcommunion of the Feast 
of his Stigmata: “that... ever following the example of his devo- 
tion, we may be strengthened by constant méditation on that same 
cross.” We find it again exemplified in the Seven Holy Founders 
and incuicated in both the Collect (“that we may be enkindled with 
love for the sorrowful Virgin, the Mother of Thy Son’’) and the 
Postcommunion (“‘that, imitating the example of those whose feast 
we celebrate, we may faithfully stand by the cross of Jesus with 
Mary His Mother, and be found worthy to receive the fruit of His 
redemption”). 

The virtue of Penance is urged in the Collect of Francis Garac- 
ciolo: “O God, who didst . . . adorn him with zeal for prayer and 
with love of penance, grant that Thy servants may so follow in his 
footsteps that, by constant prayer and bringing their bodies into 
subjection, they may be found worthy to attain to heavenly glory.” 
We find it again in the Collect for Aloysius Gonzaga: “that we, who 
have not followed him in his innocence, may imitate him in his pen- 
ance.” Self-denial is similarly illustrated by John of the Cross, 
whose Collect reads : “O God, who didst endow holy John, Thy Con- 
fessor, with a spirit of utter self-denial and a surpassing love of the 
cross, grant that, by ever cleaving to his example, we may obtain 
everlasting glory.” 

Courage, Fortitude, Constancy—these allied virtues are exempli- 
fied by Pope Gregory the Seventh: “O God, the strength of those 
who trust in Thee, who didst strengthen blessed Gregory, Thy Pope 
and Confessor, with the virtue of constancy ... grant us, by his ex- 
ample and intercession, to overcome courageously all that is against 
us.” They are again illustrated by Ignatius Loyola: “grant that, by 
his aid and through his example, we may so fight on earth as to be 
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worthy to share his crown in heaven.” Constancy in suffering is 
exemplified by Denis (October 9) in express words of the Collect 
(“O God, who on this day didst strengthen blessed Denis, Thy 
Martyr and Bishop, with the virtue of constancy in suffering’’), and 
we are urged to follow that example “in despising the good things 
of this world and in fearing not its adversities.’ Fortitude is held 
up to us on the Feast of Cyriacus, Largus and Smaragdus: “that 
we ...may also follow the example of their fortitude in suffering” ; 
and in that of Clement: “that we who keep his birthday may also 
imitate his fortitude in suffering.” 

My last illustration is of especial interest in our own day of much 
writing about catechetics; and it also contains a reminder that we 
can often teach better by example than by precept (“‘aye, there’s the 
rub”). I accordingly copy the whole Collect for Joseph Calasanc- 
tius : “O God, who by means of holy Joseph, Thy Confessor, didst 
provide Thy Church with new helpers for training the young in the 
spirit of understanding and piety, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
through his example and intercession we may so work and teach as 
to win eternal rewards.”’ I do not know whether this Collect in- 
sinuated any moral when it placed “example’’ before “‘intercession,” 
and “work” before “teach,” but it does remind me of a similar suc- 
cession of ideas which we find in Acts, i. 1 (“... all things which 
Jesus began to do and teach’), and upon which St. Anthony of 
Padua commented finely in one of his sermons. Our Saviour’s ex- 
amp.e preceded His teaching. If, when preaching to our catechists 
and illustrating our admonitions by the wonderful efforts and suc- 
cesses of such Saints as Joseph Calasanctius, John Baptist de la 
Salle, Don Bosco and the like, we could stress the power of personal 
holiness in such illustrious patrons and could enforce this lesson by 
the silent example of our own zeal and self-denial, our preachments 
would have immense power for the renovation of the world through 
the Catholic education we are providing for the young folk of today. 

The Church, then, expresses her spirit in her Liturgy as well as in 
her Councils. The Council of Trent and the Roman Catechism 
justify our veneration and invocation of the Saints, but do not ex- 
pressly teach our duty of imitation. The Liturgy illustrates copious- 
ly the Veneration and Invocation; but it also illustrates (less copious- 
ly, indeed, but still frequently) the lesson of Imitation. 
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The preceding paper (“The Purpose of a Panegyric”) furnished 
many illustrations of the language in which the Liturgy instructs us 
to imitate the Saints. That instruction was very general in form. 
The present paper gives further illustrations of the ways in which 
the Liturgy instructs us to imitate certain Saints in particular vir- 
tues. Both lists served to remind us, somewhat tediously no doubt 
but nevertheless insistently and therefore helpfully (for our remem- 
brance and hopeful use in preaching on a Saint), that the Church 
does not restrict her doctrine to the subjects of Veneration and In- 
vocation of the Saints. These subjects have been amply treated in 
her doctrinal messages, but also most amply withal in her Liturgy 
as well (and the illustrations here would be fairly endless). But the 
Church also has taught us in her Liturgy to imitate, as well as ven- 
erate and invoke, the Saints. The incomplete illustrative lists I have 
given of this fact bring up the question of the way in which, as a 
practical application to our own lives, we can imitate the Saints. We 
can and should imitate them in their determination to acquire vir- 
tues, but we are not necessarily called upon to imitate them in the 
various methods they employed towards this end. In a sermon on 
some Saint this distinction should be declared concretely. The best 
use we can make of the method pursued by the Saint is, probably 
in most instances, to point out his unflagging determination to 
achieve the particular virtue, to show how that same virtue may now 
be acquired in every station of life and in every condition of fate 
or fortune, and to encourage our hearers by a picture of the mar- 
vellous peace the Saint finally acquired even here upon this low-lying 
earth of ours together with the inestimable joys that now crown 
him in heaven. Obviously, the instruction given to our hearers must 
be practical and be illustrated, so far as may be possible, by examples 
of other Saints whose lives fit in fairly well with the conditions of 
our lay hearers in one or other respect. ‘Circumstances alter cases.” 
I hope to take up this matter more concretely in another paper. 














TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


Ill. Human Nature in the Psalms 


It has often been said that no human emotion has been left with- 
out its expression in the Psalms. No doubt this is so, and we easily 
remember the more violent of such expressions. We shall have to 
attend to these. But, first, it is as well to recall the quite placid view 
that the Hebrew was capable of taking in regard of the “right sort 
of man.” 

The man who is fit to dwell in God’s Tent and on His holy moun- 
tain is the one who is honest in thought and word and act, who will 
not listen to slander, who scorns the malicious, who commits no per- 
jury, who does not lend money at usury, and who accepts no bribes. 
Such a man is established for ever (Ps. xiv). 

Well, one might agree that that is a minimum that could be ex- 
pected from any decent man, but Psalm xxiii, presumably allied to 
the former, insists : ““The whole world is the Lord’s. . . . ‘Who then 
shall dare ascend His mountain—stand in His holy place?’ “The 
clean of hand; the pure of heart—who sets not his heart on evil, 
nor swears treacherously.’” Yet, this is not at all a “quiet” Psalm. 
It is the ecstatic one in which the procession of God’s elect is seen 
sweeping up the steep ascents of Sion, while the towering gates lift 
their heads yet higher to admit God’s Ark and the King of Glory. 
Psalm cxi is also about the man who shall “never be moved,” but 
emphasizes the positive side—not only he does not cruelly take, but 
he gives lavishly. As for the long Psalm cxviii, it (like the pre- 
viously mentioned one) is alphabetical and does not admit of un- 
conscious ardors (as the writer was constantly held up by the neces- 
sity of reflecting how to make the next line begin with the proper 
letter), but it has a sort of intensity about it which lifts it, to my 
mind, out of the category of what I called “placid” and minimizing 
Psalms. These seem to take no vision further than that of the aver- 
age “upright” man—and doubtless he is an excellent element in any 
community, and more stable and stabilizing than the fanatic.* 


1 The insistence on usury in such Psalms and in many of the prophets, and on 
the oppression of the poor, is remarkable. Legislation tried to prevent the for- 
mer, at least within the Chosen People. As facts in social history, and for the 
formation of a theory about lending-at-interest, all this is important; but here 
_ - studying what is more subjective—moods, emotions, temperament, and so 

orth. 
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However, it is striking how soon, even in quieter Psalms, the 
passionate element in the Hebrew nature shows itself. In Psalm c 
David announces that he means to sing of Mercy and of Justice— 
of the perfect man and the perfect ruler. As the former, he will just 
have nothing to do with the wicked: he just “cuts” them, But then 
the “ruler” becomes roused : he will “pursue” the slanderer ; not only 
will be keep his house empty of impious men, but from early morn- 
ing he will be occupied in slaying the criminals within the land, and 
destroying evil-doers out of the Lord’s City. It is always a certain 
grief to me that the exquisite Psalm Ixii, Deus Deus meus, allows 
the purity of its yearning for God and its trust in Him to turn into 
a fierce denunciation of the king’s enemies (the sword shall slay 
them; unburied, they shall be left to the jackals), and that the last 
Psalm but one (Ps. cxlix, so beloved by the Roundheads!) should in- 
sist that, while the praise of God was on the people’s lips, two- 
edged swords were in their hands, ad factendam vindictam—to take 
vengeance on the heathen, to bind kings and chieftains with iron 
fetters, and wreak the destined doom upon them. One cannot but 
recall that other “purpose” in the Benedictus—ad dandam scientiam 
salutis: the Baptist goes forth to teach salvation, forgiveness of sins, 
and the Heart of Mercy that is God’s. 

Even the vision of the Messiah was apt to contain this ferocious 
element. Later on, please God, we shall reflect on Psalm Ixxi, which 
is all of peace, but in Psalm ii the anointed rules the heathen with an 
iron sceptre, and shatters them with it like potters’ ware (cfr. Ps. 
ci. 33), and his anger can suddenly blaze forth; in Psalm cix. 6, he 
executes total vengeance, he lops off head after head, and (if we can 
trust a reasonable emendation) the heads roll down into the gullies 
and lap up the water there. The jeering, taunting expression is all 
too much in keeping with the spirit of that nation which even during 
the Crucifixion had nothing better to do than to deride the Sufferer. 

This ferocious element in the Psalms delights all those who want 
to maintain that the Old Testament religion was a barbaric, hate- 
ful, and contemptible one, and that anyone committed to the Scrip- 
tures as a whole is committed to the belief that such a religion was 
“right.” First, it is idle to deny that the revengeful spirit existed. 
In my boyhood, the marvellous human pathos of Super flumina 
Babylonis (Ps. cxxxvi) deeply appealed to me: the exiles hung up 
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their harps on the poplar-trees, the inquisitive conquerors asked for 
“a native song”: “How should we sing a Song of Yahweh—in a 
foreign land?” But then: “Doomed Daughter of Babel! O the 
happiness of him who pays thee back in full for thy deeds against 
us! Who seizes thine infants, and smashes them to pieces against 
the stones!” That sickened one! Psalm cviii (6-19) has been 
quoted as the extreme form of religious vituperation; but it is at 
least arguable that this is a long quotation, and should be regarded 
as what the Psalmist’s foes are saying to him. Frankly, I began by 
thinking that this was only a “way out,” but now I think that it is 
true; only, it does not help much, because verse 29 is certainly the 
Psalmist’s—brief, but bitter enough; and I don’t believe that the 
Psalmist foresees (and regretfully states) what God will do to his 
enemies—he wants Him to do it. Besides, there are all too many 
parallels. When he says, “Let them curse, but do Thou bless,” I fear 
we cannot understand that as meaning, “bless Thou them,” but: 
“They curse me; do Thou bless me!” 

God is continually congratulated on breaking the teeth of sinners 
(Ps. iii. 8, etc.) ; He is begged to come in first, and trip my enemies 
up (Ps. xvi. 13); to “discard them while still they live’—so that 
everyone can see it. God Himself is supposed to become crafty with 
the traitrous (Ps. xvii. 27), and to enable the Psalmist to pour out 
his enemies like dust, to scour them away like mud (v. 43) ; they shall 
be mere fuel for the furnace of God’s anger (Ps. xx. 10) ; and cer- 
tain verses recur often in the Psalms almost as traditional. In 
Psalm xxxiv, Judica nocentes me, you get phrases often repeated and 
as it were concentrated. In Deus in adiutorium (Ps. Ixix): “Let 
them be abashed and shamed . . . driven backwards and abashed. .. . 
Let them become like dust before the wind. . . . And the Lord’s 
Angel pursuing them! Let their path be black and slippery. . . . 
And the Angel of the Lord pursuing them!” (cfr. Ps. xxxvi 15, 
Ivii. 11, where the righteous bathes his hands in blood). 

Numbers, xxi. 14, quotes the “Book of the Wars of Yahweh” as 
one of its “sources.” Therefore, we are not surprised to find how 
large a part War plays in the literature that ensued. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that a “war dialect” formed itself, just as a “divine 
epiphany” one did, and as an eschatological one was stereotyped later 
on. The ancient Song of Deborah (Judges, v) is frequently echoed 
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in the very mutilated Psalm Ixvii. All the historical Psalms (of 
which more later) recall God’s fierce plagues let loose on the Egyp- 
tians, and His jealous indignation in regard of “idols” and His 
wars (cfr. also Ps. cxxxiv, exxxv, which are but incidentally histori- 
cal). Wecan sum up this section in a line or two— 


Shall I not hate those, Lord, that hate Thee? 
Shall I not loathe Thine enemies? 

With wholehearted hatred do I hate them, 
They are my enemies! (Ps. cxxxviii. 21, 22). 


The first question seems to be: What did the Hebrews really think 
when they sang such words; and how, in any case, could they sing 
them rightfully? And second, how can we rightfully recite them? 
The former is the only one fully in keeping with the tenor of these 
papers, which are trying to study the Psalms as such—that is, 
Psalms as sung by the men who composed them. What sort of men 
were these? But then, we did say that every human emotion was 
expressed in the Psalms—implying, of course, every emotion not 
directly sinful like that of lust. In what way can we Christians ex- 
perience those emotions. And express them in those words? And 
how could the Hebrew do so? 

At first sight, it is easy to condemn the Psalmist and his race, and 
to absolve ourselves. It is easy for us to declare that we translate 
the whole of the contents of the Psalms onto a spiritual plane, and 
think of “sin,” hate that, and wish to see it done away with. And 
indeed that is simple—but do we really do this simple thing? We 
can easily recite the words, but we may do so too easily! There are 
still private feuds in plenty; and we could with advantage meditate 
on “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass 
against us.” We invite God to make His absolution of us depend 
on ours of them! And we require to make very sure indeed that we 
are telling the truth when we insist that we are hating the sin and 
not the sinner; when we say we are indignant merely with the grind- 
ing of the faces of the poor, and not with such and such a human 
millstone engaged in doing it; that we loathe the stink of the houses 
of the poor, yet do not despise or shirk the poor who live in them; 
that we, who have suffered at the hands of another nation, do not 
dream of showing anything but welcome and affection to a man of 
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that nationality; that we, conscious of the gulf between white and 
black, are seeking earnestly, for Christ’s sake, to bridge it. Asa 
matter of fact, we Catholics are apt to be just as un-Christian and as 
full of hate (felt and shown) or of bitterness (between individuals, 
classes, nationalities and races) as almost anyone else is, and far be 


it from us to criticize the Psalmist. 

Again, the Oriental was intense in all his reactions, and immeas- 
urably more so than we are. Even when he “lay in wait,” plotted, 
thought his murders out, he did so with an interior passion quite be- 
yond what we, whether on this or on that side of the Atlantic, can 
supply. (I don’t forget that New York and Chicago are practically 
on the same latitude as Naples, and have far more climatic excuse 
than London has.) The murder (even if calculated) due to per- 
sonal hatred is surely far more innocent than that due, for example, 
to exigencies of cold-blooded finance. The only point, here, is that 
there is plenty in the modern world which makes it impossible for 
us to crow over the Hebrew. As for that Hebrew, we are also apt 
to judge him by our own standards, and to suppose that the word 
“holy,” for example, in the Scriptures means everywhere equally 
what we mean by it. But it really meant “chosen,” selected, segre- 
gated. David remained the “holy” king even in the hour of his 
sin; Jerusalem, even while full of idolatry, remained the “holy” city, 
and the land was the holy-land. 

God begins, if we may say so, where He finds people. He found 
the sons of Abraham possessed of that spark of pure religion that 
He had always preserved in the world, but entangled in and smoth- 
ered by everything else that was Oriental—racially and “nationally,” 
though nations were hardly formed by then. The Hebrew, there- 
fore, carried his temperament with him throughout his history ; and 
precisely because the Psalms reveal at least all that was in the 
Hebrew, they reveal his passion and his ferocity. It never died out: 
it might be controlled—he might also become ever so sober and even 
tender; but the fierceness was always there—as you see in St. Paul: 
dare I say, as you see in Our Lord? “Brood of vipers,” “white- 
washed sepulchres’—not just anyone would say that. Not just 
anyone would evict the sellers from the enormous temple-court, as 
Christ did! And read St. John’s Apocalypse! 

This ferocity of temperament displayed itself among the Hebrews, 
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naturally, when there was but little check upon them; for example, 
during the period of the Judges when “every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes” (Judges, xvii. 6), and when the somber, 
hag-ridden Saul—or David, still an outlaw—was fighting his way 
forward. The Psalms are the first to acknowledge the iniquities of 
such periods. Yet, we must not be too severe, even as regards such 
periods. It is non-Catholic scholars, precisely (like M. Lods), who 
think that the massacres were far milder than has been reported. 
And certainly I think that the “war dialect” has to be allowed for. 
The Israelite liked to describe himself as having “hewed” his way 
into Palestine up to his knees in blood, and prayed against his 
enemies in those phrases by preference. But I expect that a good 
deal of this was “dialect,” like that which describes the moon as be- 
ing turned into blood or the stars as falling out of the sky. This 
eschatological dialect lasted till the Middle Ages, when it was used 
about the death of individual important Jews. 

We can also say that at least to some extent men must be the chil- 
dren of their period. We repeat that the Hebrews were not in the 
least a perfect race; they were being led forward in the line of good- 
ness by great men who saw further (under God’s illumination) than 
they did, but (perhaps fortunately) not too much further. It seems 
to be God’s plan to pick up men where they are, and lead them some- 
what further, but not all the way. Such was Christ’s own method. 
The goal lay further than His disciples guessed; their great work 
was to carry men further towards it than they knew. 

Yet, at no stage in the history of the Hebrews do you fail to find 
forces that made continually for gentleness and peace, not even alone 
for justice. Yet, these co-exist with the ferocity both of feeling 
and of word. While an inspired writer is inspired to write as he 
does, it need not follow that he is inspired to feel, or even to think, 
as he does, let alone in the ideal way. Hence, a Psalmist may have 
vituperated his enemies in words that we can righteously make use 
of, but which may have connoted, so to say, not a little unregenerate 
sentiment on his own part. But, even so, I maintain that the same 
writer (or writers) can have entertained, and often did, sentiments 
of truly sublime kindliness, mercifulness, and the rest, even though 
these did but shine through his often murky mind; and prognos- 
ticate a Future, rather than praise a Present. 
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But in all this one must still remember that the Hebrew thought of 
his enemy as primarily God’s enemy; and so, even if he misinter- 
preted the way in which God meant His enemies to be scattered, that 
is no more than an instance of what we continually urge—that a man 
may have a true idea of the existence or domination of God, and yet 
misapply it, or draw deductions from it, in a thousand inadequate or 


even reprehensible ways. 

It matters less from what emotions the Hebrew started than what 
ideas or emotions were in conflict with, and continuously modifying, 
his erroneous self. Towards what was the Hebrew mentality grow- 
ing? Into what did it, at its best, emerge? Into something so sweet 
and pure that no pagan race has ever had anything to put into serious 
competition with it. In a further paper we must try to indicate the 
conflict discernible in the Psalms. 























PHYSICAL AND MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
KNAUS-OGINO DISCOVERY 


By R. De GucuTeneere, M.D. 


| When we reflect for a moment on the consequences of every kind 
that follow from the discovery of Knaus and Ogino regarding the 
agenesic period, we cannot help being struck by the enormous im- 
portance of this scientific achievement. All who are interested in 
the family problems of the present time realize how numerous are 
the households that are tortured by the agonizing question of prog- 
eny. The modern world is, in fact, essentially antagonistic to the 
family in the full implication of the term—that is, the expanding 
family in which the parents consecrate their youth to the essential 
task of perpetuating themselves in new souls, multiplying them- 
selves to the utmost extent possible without compromising the health 
of their children or the harmony of their conjugal life. This normal 
family, inevitably rather large, is becoming a rarity—indeed, almost 
an anomaly. 

Under the pressure of economic circumstances and the growing 
diffusion of that individualistic solicitude which is the consequence 
of civilization, very many couples, perfectly decent in other respects, 
limit and rationalize their procreation. On the other hand, under 
the impulse of this same civilization, the desire for pleasure and the 
horror of sacrifice have become so deeply imbedded in the public 
consciousness that couples do not recognize that this limitation is 
nothing less than conjugal fraud. We thus reach the paradoxical 
result that for these people the vice of sterility seeks its justification 
in their good qualities. Very numerous, even among Catholics, are 
the couples whose family life is based on this sophistry; these con- 
stitute what a moralist has called “decent Neo-Malthusians.” 

It is for these couples especially that periodical continence offers 
an adequate solution which will rescue them from the slavery of 
unnatural vice, and at the same time preserve them from the grave 
consequences of a prolonged practice of contraceptive prophylaxis. 
For that violation of a natural law which morality condemns in birth 
control is also the source of the harmful effects that the practice has 


on the physical organism. 
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Contraception an Offense Against Nature 
As a matter of fact, normal physiology implies respect for the 
essential functions by which the living creature satisfies its end. The 
realization of this end presupposes a series of graduated and corre- 
lated functions, each governed by immutable laws and all converging 
towards the harmony of the great functions which ensure the equi- 
librium and perpetuation of the being—assimilation and reproduc- 
tion. Anyone who attempts to pervert, violate or deflect from its 
end any natural function, at whatever stage of the hierarchy it may 
be situated, runs counter to the end of the whole being and enters 
the domain of pathology. But contraception is nothing less than 
the perversion of an essential function by which the human species 
is reproduced as a result of the conjugation of the sexes. It is in- 
evitable, therefore, that it should bring in its train pathological pen- 
alties which nature always exacts from the violators of her laws. 
Such being the principle, it remains for us to discover its applica- 
tions in the present instance. Let us declare at once that our task is 
no easy one, and that our conclusions must be advanced with great 
reserve. Medicine has forsooth no system of jurisprudence which 
allows us to determine offhand the penalty that corresponds to a defi- 
nite infraction. Furthermore, natural penalties are often slow in 
revealing themselves and are difficult to refer to their real cause. 
This difficulty is explained by the fact that the tendency of living 
beings to preserve the dynamic equilibrium of their functions repre- 
sents a considerable force, which the ancients expressed well in the 
phrase, vis medicatrix nature (the healing power of nature). Medi- 


’ 


cine recognizes in man a “pathological physiology,” an expression 
which implies a precarious equilibrium established on the fragile 
basis of disease. The physiology of alcoholics and toxicomaniacs 
furnishes a very illuminating example of this. 

It is plain that under such conditions it will be often difficult to 
refer to each morbid cause the troubles for which it is responsible, 
since a prolonged interval is frequently necessary before the morbid 
influence manifests itself in palpable fashion. Finally, with regard 
to contraception, the question is still further complicated by the in- 
sufficiency of the observations already made and by the difficulty of 
instituting scientific experiments which will combine the proper con- 
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ditions of the human material with sufficient intervals and sufficient 
controls to enable us to reach firm conclusions. 

Even after such reserves have been made, however, it remains 
that physicians opposed to contraception furnish a series of argu- 
ments drawn from the most unquestionable sources to support their 
conviction of the evil effects of contraceptive practices, in so far as 
these are opposed to the normal exercise of an essential function of 


the organism. 

This noxious character is inherent in every contraceptive method 
without exception, although certain of the methods are particularly 
dangerous—for example, coitus interruptus, the most widespread 
and most harmful of all. It is not necessary to enter into circum- 
stantial descriptions of these various methods (as certain authors 
do) before we can assign to each procedure, whether chemical or 
mechanical, its share in the responsibility. Multiplication and di- 
versity of arguments would merely impair the convincing force of 
the case as a whole. 

Besides, it is not the task of those who respect nature’s laws to 
show in detail that every violation is followed by an appropriate 
penalty. It is rather the transgressors of these laws who should be 
required to prove that their practices guarantee the impunity which 
they predicate. As a matter of fact, this proof has never been sup- 
plied. On the contrary, there are three pathological penalties which 
medical experience authorizes us to impute to contraception. 


Evil Consequences of Contraception 

The first of these evil consequences consists in the train of func- 
tional disorders which manifest themselves in the female genital me- 
chanism as the result of the deliberate and repeated interruption of 
the sexual cycle, whose natural end is pregnancy. When this inter- 
ruption has developed into a habit in the case of women of genital 
activity, it causes a veritable toxication which results in congestive 
troubles of the pelvic organs, in menstrual disorders, and in prema- 
ture utero-ovarian sclerosis, ending in final sterility. As Dr. Petit- 
Dutaillis has said, “the whole organism of woman is directed solely 
towards pregnancy; non-reproduction or insufficient reproduction 


’ 


vitiates her whole metabolism.” This view is shared by a large num- 


ber of eminent gynecologists, notably Faure, Siredey and Dalché in 
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France, Sellheim, Stoeckel and Hirsch in Germany, Friedlaender and 
Amber Brown in America, and Van De Velde in Holland. In his 
Opening Address to the Congress of German Gynecologists in 1929 
Sellheim characterizes contraception as follows: ‘Almost all pre- 
ventive methods present a danger—and frequently no negligible one 
—to the health of the woman especially. Nature cannot be hood- 
winked. Continual and fruitless stimulation of the genital organs 
leads to more or less serious chronic pelvic disorders and very fre- 
quently to sterility.” J. F. Faure and Siredey are no less categori- 
cal: “Incurable sterility brings despair to numerous young women 
who, at the beginning of their married life, wished to evade for a 
few years the burdens of maternity.’ Stoeckel expresses the same 
view, while Hirsch and Van De Velde declare that all contraceptive 
methods without exception entail serious risks for the health of the 
woman. 

But the pathology of contraception does not end here. Contracep- 
tion has other grave if more subtle effects, arising from the mysteri- 
ous connections which link the function of conception with woman’s 
whole psychological life. We know that maternity is an essential 
function of the female organism, and how closely it corresponds to a 
profound need of her nature. Corresponding to this need, in the 
psychical sphere, is an equivalent impulse of an ardor which is not 
easily subdued by the calculations of self-interest or conjugal ego- 
ism. Only motives of the most sublime order can accomplish the 
repression or sublimation of this desire, as in the case of religious 
celibates. If, then, the deliberate abdication of maternity produces 
disturbances in the genital organs of women of sexual activity, we 
must expect parallel repercussions in the psychical domain. While 
in the case of very well-balanced women these may be limited to 
small modifications of the emotions and character, they may lead 
to graver troubles (anxiety-neurosis, cardiac neuroses, dyspareunia 
and sexual aversion) in the case of that numerous class of women 
who possess an emotional and neuropathic nature. 

Besides this primordial conflict between the instinctive desire for 
maternity and the deliberate will to prevent it, we sometimes meet 
in delicate consciences a moral or religious conflict. Particularly 
acute in the case of those who have received a religious education 
and are striving to reconcile their contraceptive habits with the prac- 
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tice of the Christian life, this conflict may exist also in the case of 
others who, although without religious affiliations, entertain a high 
ideal of conjugal morality. Respect for natural functions, especially 
for the function of reproduction, is one of those moral notions 
which are profoundly anchored in the human soul, as is shown by 
the universal and instinctive reprobation for solitary vice and homo- 
sexuality. The confused sentiment of the culpable and unnatural 
character of contraception may thus run counter to the decision 
made—often very lightly—to have no or very few children. This 
clash will be especially frequent in households wherein absolute ac- 
cord has not been reached on the question of procreation. Danger- 
ous from the standpoint of conjugal understanding, this psychologi- 
cal conflict may give rise to grave nervous disorders when either of 
the couple is of an anxious temperament. 

~ The use of contraceptives also destroys that spontaneity of re- 
ciprocal surrender which is so essential for conjugal harmony. Con- 
sequently, there arises not rarely in the woman a repugnance which 
may amount to a complete aversion from every sexual approach. 
The same effects will follow, but through a different mechanism, 
from the fear that the means employed may prove ineffective, for 
this new source of anxiety, though indeed of a less elevated order, 
will also contribute towards disturbing an equilibrium that is per- 
petually compromised. 


Contraception an Injustice to the Wife 

Besides these two retributions which nature holds in store for the 
addicts to contraception, there is another pathological process inti- 
mately connected with every contraceptive practice. It has been long 
recognized that, independently of the fecundation which is their 
raison d’étre, normal sexual relations have profound physiological 
consequences of which the female organism is the chief beneficiary. 
This secondary effect arises from the fact that during normal sexual 
relations certain substances are absorbed by the female organs and 
carried into the blood stream, whence they act as metabolic stimu- 
lants through the mediation of the glands of internal secretion. 
Thus are largely explained the organic and psychical changes which 
marriage so often introduces in the young wife. 
This phenomenon of spermatic absorption, long misunderstood, 
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is no longer doubted today, especially since the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Thompson in England and Drs. Vogt and Meyer in Germany. 
As Professor Laffont declared before the Congress of French- 
speaking Gynecologists in 1929: “It is perfectly well known and 
universally admitted that the female organism absorbs spermatic 
products introduced during the sexual act, and that these products 
act on the woman ina manner favorable to her development, whereas 
their lack leads to both physical and psychic disorders.”’ Conse- 
quently, the use of contraceptives constitutes a veritable denial of 
justice to the woman, since it deprives her of organic benefits which 
she has the right to expect from sexual relations. 


Contraception and Neuroses 

Such are the three main charges which medical science levels 
against birth control today, and it is very probable that the list is by 
no means closed. A more prolonged observation and the ever-in- 
creasing diffusion of contraceptive practices will assuredly bring 
to light additional pathological consequences. There seems to be no 
doubt, especially, that nervous and psychical disorders are increasing 
steadily among our present generation, despite the rise in the average 
level of physical health and longevity. How far is contraception 
responsible for this state of affairs, seeing that one of its most cer- 
tain results is to intensify the urgency of the sexual appetite? 

There can scarcely be any doubt of the answer. By eliminating 
or greatly reducing the risks of fecundation, contraception favors 
debauchery of every kind, for it has removed a curb which, even 
where moral sense was lacking, possessed at least a certain efficacy. 
With other factors which we need not discuss here, contraception has 
contributed to create in the young precocious sexual preoccupations, 
abnormal needs, and an excessive genital excitation which must in- 
evitably exercise a sinister effect on their nervous equilibrium. As 
an English physician has said, “the contraceptive mentality is prepar- 
ing for us today a veritable generation of neurotics.” The future 
will not fail to furnish us with some sad lessons on this subject. 


Medical Consequences of Periodical Continence 
No such results evidently are to be feared from even the pro- 
longed practice of periodical continence. Here the sexual act is ac- 
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complished normally and completely, and there is neither frustra- 
tion of nor interference with the physiological processes. Concep- 
tion is avoided simply by taking advantage of the normal alternation 
of the fertile and sterile periods. Thus, continence serves as the 
basis of this system, whereas contraception implies the negation of 
all continence. In the case of woman, periodical sterility does not 
exclude (as in the case of female animals) the acceptance of sexual 
relations. One of the reasons why nature does not confine these 
relations within a definite term, is undoubtedly to be found in the 
emotional elements of which the act itself is the physical expression. 

From the strictly medical point of view, objection could be of- 
fered only to such a prolonged practice of periodical continence as 
would exclude conception throughout life. Despite the harmlessness 
of the restrictive means employed, the ensuing sterility would exer- 
cise unfavorable effects on the female genital organs, as well as on 
the entire organism and nervous equilibrium of the woman. An 
active sexual life which never ends in conception is indeed a physio- 
logical anomaly, but it is obvious that this anomaly is considerably 
graver when the sterility is attained by artificial means. However, 
such an hypothesis has very little chance of being realized in prac- 
tice. We have already seen that there is scarcely any hope of con- 
verting the true Neo-Malthusians to the use of periodical continence. 
Those who are deeply imbued with the Neo-Malthusian mentality 
(fear of children) will be very loath to risk the employment of the 
Knaus-Ogino method. On the one hand, they will shrink from the 
constraint of even partial continence; on the other, they will not run 
even the remote risk of pregnancy that can never be entirely elimi- 
nated under this method. The only persons who may incur a serious 
risk in employing the Knaus-Ogino method will be those who, for 
medical or grave eugenic reasons, have been forbidden to entertain 
any hope of procreation. For these, however, it will be the lesser 
of two evils. 

As for those whom Abbé Leclercq has described as “‘decent Neo- 
Malthusians,” their attitude is not based precisely on fear of chil- 
dren. In their case it is rather a question of balancing burdens and 
resources, of not sacrificing too much of their personal comfort, and 
of not being condemned to absolute continence. These people, who 
constitute the vast majority, are not completely lacking in virtue; 
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they simply lack courage and generosity. As the mid-way solution, 
periodical continence will be more acceptable to them than either of 
the difficult alternatives, absolute continence or generous procrea- 
tion; consequently, they will not hesitate to accept it. This will be 
true especially of those who adhere to the Catholic religion, for the 
peace of conscience ensuing from this honest method of limitation 
will be an ample recompense for its inconveniences. 


Disadvantages of Periodical Continence 

The propagandists of birth control have strongly insisted on the 
disadvantages of periodical continence, while exaggerating greatly 
their seriousness. According to them, this practice is inseparable 
from a permanent state of anxiety whence various nervous troubles 
may finally ensue. This is perhaps true of the ancient rule of Capell- 
mann, which was indeed entirely inadequate, but it is no longer the 
case now that the question of the agenesic period has been defini- 
tively settled. 

A better argument is drawn from the fact that periodical conti- 
nence destroys some of the spontaneity of conjugal intercourse, since 
the dates on which this may take place are settled in advance, inde- 
pendently of the actual dispositions of the couple and of the emo- 
tional stimulants which may occur outside the agenesic period. 
While this objection is not devoid of value, surely we may retort 
to the partisans of birth control that they should be the very last 
persons to voice this criticism, since the practices which they recom- 
mend demand a preparation and an execution that are without paral- 
lel outside a laboratory experiment! If there is one thing in the 
world which destroys all spontaneity in the conjugs! act, it is the 
premeditation implied by every contraceptional device. 

Furthermore, in so far as we can ascertain from our experience 
with cases in which periodical continence was practised, this incon- 
venience is very little resented by the couples. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that those who are today using the Knaus-Ogino 
method are recruited almost exclusively from three classes: (1) 
couples who formerly exercised no restraint, but submitted to the 
burden of an ever-increasing progeny; (2) those who practised abso- 
lute continence for more or less extended periods; (3) those espe- 
cially who had recourse, but with repugnance, to contraceptive prac- 
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tices. These three categories obviously suffered far greater incon- 
veniences heretofore than are entailed by the predetermined regula- 
tion of sexual relations. 

However, this state of things is only temporary and does not by 
any means destroy the force of the objection. There will come a 
time when the Knaus-Ogino method will be universally known, and 
young people will contract marriage with an exact knowledge of the 
sterile and fertile days. It is then that the real dangers of periodical 
continence, especially in the moral sphere, will be fully manifested. 
For in this regular alternation of periods of sexual abstention and 
indulgence there is something systematic, mechanical and standard- 
ized which runs more or less directly counter to the natural notion 
of conjugal intimacy—that supreme expression of reciprocal surren- 
der and love. Where this regulation is adopted from the very outset 
of married life and prolonged indefinitely without sufficient reasons, 
a lamentable lowering of the moral level of the conjugal union is 
to be feared. The purely carnal side of the dual life may be greatly 
emphasized to the detriment of its spiritual and sentimental aspects. 
The approach of the days of continence may be the occasion of 
painful obsessions that may endanger marital fidelity. A tendency 
to excess may manifest itself during the agenesic days, and may give 
rise to a sexual egoism incompatible with the generosity necessary 
for the founding of a family. Finally, the couple may become ac- 
customed to dissociate sexual satisfaction from the idea of parent- 
hood with which it should be so intimately linked. All of these fac- 
tors tend to develop a mentality not so far removed from that of the 
Neo-Malthusians. 


Periodical Continence and Moral Training 

We can thus understand the fears of certain Catholic moralists 
who declare that periodical continence is simply a stepping stone to 
Neo-Malthusianism. We believe, however, that these alarms are 
exaggerated. Periodical continence will degenerate into Neo-Mal- 
thusianism only in those cases where it has been adopted mainly 
from egotistical motives and has been obstinately practised for an 
extended period. We may surely hope that the moral education of 
our Catholic youth will preserve them from such a total lack of gen- 
erosity. Their initiation into periodical continence will be accom- 
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panied by the necessary correctives; its employment will be empha- 
sized as merely a temporary expedient to facilitate the better at- 
tainment of the ideal of a rational fecundity.’ 

We must evidently expect that, as the result of the Knaus-Ogino 
discovery, large families will decline at an even more rapid rate than 
heretofore. Already one might say that, apart from the pathological 
family (in the slums, of degenerates and alcoholics), large families 
are to be found only among Catholics today. Just here is the clear- 
est sign of that wane of the family sense which is so characteristic 
of our Western civilization. 

It is to be hoped that Catholics in general will not be won over 
to this easy solution of a conjugal life governed exclusively by the 
precepts of periodical continence. Pioneers are as necessary today 
in the moral world as they were in the physical world in the era of 
economic and colonial expansion. As such moral pioneers stand out 
those Christian families whose conjugal life is characterized by 
fecundity and generosity, and which furnish a glorious example of 
the sacrifice of inferior pleasures to virtuous ideals. If these families 
were to disappear, the outlook would be disquieting for both religion 
and civilization. For the maintenance of civilization is a function 
of large families. As regards the family, indeed, quality and quan- 
tity are closely interrelated, since it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that most of the eminent geniuses and virile souls of history 
have issued from large families. Such families, then, constitute the 
last rampart against the invasion of the materialistic spirit. If they 
should disappear, where shall we look for the necessary reaction 
against the social injustices which tend to crush human personality 
in our society of today? 

The progress of Catholicism is also closely linked with the large 
family. To the fertility of her children the Church owes her 
progress in Protestant and pagan lands, while in the bosom of large 
families sacerdotal vocations are recruited. 

But more important than this quantitative aspect is the question 
of moral quality. If all Catholics should adopt this policy of least 
effort, what will become of that truly Catholic sense which consists 
in subordinating material joys and goods to spiritual interests? Will 


1 See November issue, page 155. 
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the virtues which the proper discharge of family burdens entail for 
the parents be replaced by voluntary equivalent privations? Obvi- 
ously no Christian life worthy of the name can eschew all mortifica- 
tion. For married people a numerous progency brings the daily 
necessity for mortification. It teaches them to set those spiritual 
joys in which the Christian hearth is prodigal above the material 
pleasures which, as parents, they have had to deny themselves. This 
aspect of the question is extremely important, and is in itself suffi- 
cient to justify the necessity of large families, independently of all 
social or national arguments that could be invoked. 

In concluding this study, let us state that the Knaus-Ogino dis- 
covery is of capital importance from the biological, moral and so- 
cial points of view. It will be a source of physical and moral benefit 
for innumerable households, but like every other scientific acquisition 
it may be utilized for ends that are morally reprehensible. It rests 
with sensible people to make a judicious use of the discovery. 















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 


III. The Problem of Suffering 
“To you it is given for Christ not only to believe in Him but to suffer for Him.” 

The one thing that we have always to remember about the suffer- 
ings of Christ is this, that He took sufferings on Him by His own 
free choice. His case was different from everyone else’s, because in 
His case a life of suffering was deliberately chosen before ever He 
came into the world. God from all eternity, man only from the mo- 
ment of His conception and birth, He chose. life on earth that should 
be full of discomfort and of suffering. He could have become man 
under very different conditions. He could have made atonement to 
the divine justice by an act of infinite love and obedience. The In- 
carnation by itself could have redeemed man; it could have been 
accepted as a world’s ransom and would have outweighed all man’s 
sins. There was no need for Him to have suffered if merely He 
had wished to satisfy divine justice. Justice would have been con- 
tent with the least, but generosity wanted to give all. So He chose 
suffering of His own free will. By that means He taught man a 
wholly new way of life. For, however you read the story of His 
life and His sayings and whatever critics and others may say about 
them, no one can take out of them their note of austerity and suffer- 
ing. These can never be explained away. The Cross is too promi- 
nent in the Gospels to be left out of them. There are too many texts 
that speak of what His following entails for any one to suppose that 
the Christian way of life is possible without suffering. Suffering is 
the sign of His fellowship according to St. Paul. Who should know 
better than he? 

And so it is that God loves us too much to let us escape out of life 
without suffering, for it is because He loves us that suffering comes. 
This is a dark saying, but it is of the essence of Christianity that we 
should believe it. Our attitude to suffering is, therefore, the test of 
our attitude to the teaching of Christ. Suffering and man’s attitude 
towards it have always been the touchstone of faith. His real diffi- 
culty against the existence of God has always been the existence of 
sin and suffering. If you remember the life of St. Augustine you 
will remember that this was the precise point on which as a young 
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man he went wrong, for he could not reconcile the world’s imperfec- 
tion with the doctrine of one Creator who was infinitely perfect. 

He chose the particular heresy of the Manicheans because, by 
denying the sole creatorship of God, it allowed another creator to 
be responsible for the world’s evils. To pass over eight hundred 
years and come to St. Thomas Aquinas is to find the same problem 
torturing the minds of that age too. Nor is our own age any differ- 
ent. The great buildings of the Christian Science churches are a 
standing witness of the same confusion wrought on man by the 
finding of sin and suffering in his world. To what is this religion 
due but to the wish of man to explain away sorrow, suffering and 
sin in the world? These try to answer the problem by denying that 
it exists; they answer the problem of evil by saying that there is not 
any. Listen ir any public place to those who preach the gospel of 
Communism, walk through any of the drearier streets of our cities 
and towns and stop to hear the speaker talking to his mates at night. 
What is it they discuss so earnestly? They raise the question of 
religion only to condemn it because, “if there were a God, would He 
let man suffer so much wrong?” It is the inevitable problem. Not 
only in the dreary streets and amongst the workers dwelling there 
but everywhere it is the supreme problem, not for the people only 
but for us priests as well. It is the eternal problem: “What are you 
going to do about suffering? How will you place it in your life?” 

Into our world came the Son of God. Coming, He chose suffer- 
ing. Chose it. That is our answer. They say to us that there can- 
not be a God, for God would not allow suffering. Is it unwise for 
us to argue with them? Perhaps it is better to go our own way 
believing. Those who do not accept God have (we hope) some com- 
fort from their denials, for at least the suffering still remains, deny 
Him or no. Suffering indeed will always be there. If by denying 
God you could shut out of life all sorrow, staunch sorrow’s wounds, 
wipe the tears from sorrow’s eyes, it might be worth while consid- 
ering the advantage of a lie; but the whole point is that sorrow still 
remains and has still to be dealt with. When one denies God, all 
that has happened, as far as this problem is concerned, is that atheists 
have taken away not sorrow but the means to bear with sorrow, not 
the tears of mortal things but the stilling of them. They shall still 
hear men crying in pain in their streets, still hear the voices of chil- 
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dren sobbing in distress. Not only in the streets do we hear this 
lamentation but in every human experience. We may never guess 
how deep it lies in this or that one, simply because we cannot see 
their hearts. 

Our Lord came then and chose suffering. That is His answer to 
the problem of pain. His gospel is that man can be the greater for 
suffering. It depends entirely on how he bears it. Love can make 
suffering wonderful, love of God or love of man. Christ Our Lord 
was on earth as a man, suffering and weighed down with suffering; 
He came like that because He was in love. Now, we do know that 
man is at his best in love. Man, woman and child are at their best, 
noblest, finest, when they are in love. And the reason is not far to 
find. It is because then are they most unselfish. Now, love speaks 
by suffering. It is eager to suffer if only thereby it is able to relieve 
its beloved of suffering. It is the very prerogative of love to ask 
that some task be set it to prove itself, that it be given some burden 
to bear. Love demands stern proving. Protestations it knows are 
cheap. Love wants to pay its due with coin that shall have cost it 
dearly. Love therefore wants suffering assigned it that shall enable 
it to show how greatly it loves. The old romances sang of it. When 
the knight went tilting to prove his fidelity to his beloved and entered 
the tournament with his lady’s glove on his helmet to challenge all 
the world that she was the fairest lady, he sought hard blows, peril, 
uncertain issue; he sought pain. Man is noblest when he is in love. 
He wishes to be dared a hazard as a proof of his manhood: “To 
you it is given not only to believe in Christ but to suffer for Him.” 
To us priests is this given, we who hold in our hands daily the sacri- 
fice of Christ. 

Our Lord came, making choice of suffering. That is the point of 
His life and its relation to His doctrine; He came choosing suffer- 
ing, He who was most wise, most sane, most true. No language is 
so clear as His is, no judgments so even-balanced; no beauty of 
word can compare with the beauty of His quiet parables as He told 
them, the perfect poetry of truth told finely, loveliness of thought 
matched with adequate speech. Sensitive, an artist (much more than 
that, but still an artist), tender, compassionate, He does not hide His 
infinite compassion for sinners, for children, for all suffering, for the 
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poor suffering birds. Immensity of compassion is His. No one 
could call Him callous; yet, He is the one who tells us that suffering 
can make us beautiful, can fashion the soul to beauty, make it great. 
Now, the point is here that in this poor world we must believe some- 
body. We could believe those speakers who deny the divine exist- 
ence, these Manichees, Christian Scientists, atheists, or we could 
believe Him. These others cannot prove that God is not. To deny 
Him is to dogmatize. Belief it is in either case. What does He 
say? He says that He can deal finely with us and make us of use in 
His world. After all, that is a great promise! What a little service 
we are able to give people, do we the best and most we can! As 
priests we have our Mass, confessions, sermons, visiting, and in- 
structing to do. But even so at times we are struck, as we look back 
ever our lives, at the seeming waste of them. How few we really 
helped, consoled, inspired! When we get towards middle age, how 
futile so much of our past life seems, how aimless our activities! 
When we were young, life seemed very full of business. We had 
little time to think, only time to do. But later on this doing hardly 
seemed to justify itself or redeem itself from mere fussiness. Life 
grew uninteresting. We grew more comfort-loving, selfish. People 
seemed less alive. Life’s greatness seemed to have evaporated. We 
settled down to routine work, to keeping friends, to humdrum serv- 
ice. Life dwindled into littleness. Now indeed there still remains 
a chance of greatness—not what we once thought of, a greatness of 
action, but a truer greatness, the greatness of pain well borne. Pain 
can bring greatness to us. It can make people great. It need not. 
We have seen it in some of our sick, making them only discontented 
till they find life terribly wearisome. But this failure to grow great 
by suffering is not due to suffering but to the soul. This it was that 
Our Lord had as His object when He said: “Follow Me.” For “to 
us it is given not only to believe in Him but to suffer for Him.” 
That is, it is given to us to suffer for Him out of love. Then only 
is suffering fine when love is the motive of its acceptance. Then it 
is borne not only with courage but with content. 


Perhaps it is hardly right to speak of our troubles actually as if 
they were suffering in any real way. Suffering sounds too grand for 
them. They are rather petty, small. Perhaps our difficulties with 
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our people or brother-priests or our bishop, if we told them to some 
outsider, would seem foolish and unreal. There is this person whom 
we find uninteresting, yet with whom we have to live. We are tired 
of this person, and all his stories which we have heard over and over 
again. We are tired of his slackness or domineering habits or 
secretiveness. All this sounds small enough, tedium rather than 
suffering. But it is this very same smallness that makes it less easy 
to bear. What concerns us is that it can be turned to beauty. We 
can not only believe in Our Lord, but suffer whatever comes to us 
out of love for His blessed will. What we have sent us, at least does 
not depend upon our choosing. That is as well. We should not 
choose aright. To us it comes from God unchosen, a gift from on 
high. That is, we are asked to believe that it is a gift to us. The 
Saints, those masters in the school of suffering, tell us that one day 
we shall awake and find it indeed a divine gift, experience it as some- 
thing holy, though not in the years between. At present we have to 
believe this and live up to it. Then, say they, in God’s incredible 
goodness He will show us the real beauty it has wrought. But for 
the moment all we can do is to go on believing and trusting in Him 
absolutely—our hands in His hands though they be marked with 
wounds, our feet in pace with His feet, wounded too. So shall our 
heart beat beside His heart and feel it shares His sore troubles and 
the strain of its distress. Remember that it is possible to suffer 
and yet be happy. I remember a woman once in a parish where I 
worked, down in terribly poor streets. I remember her dying of 
cancer—a terrible cancer, that type of cancer that is all pain. One 
day she said to me: “Need I take morphia? The doctor wants me 
to. Need I?” “No,” said I, “there’s no need to; but why not?” 
“T think it would be better for me not to. You remember my boy?” 
Yes, I knew and remembered all about her boy. “It would be much 
better for me not to, because then I could offer all my sufferings for 
him. I’d love to make an offering of them. I can, can’t I? That is 
the teaching of our faith?” What could I answer except that this 
was indeed our faith. She died in very great agony but wonderfully 
happy. The worse her pains grew, the happier she became. She 
thought that she was doing all the more for him. 

These things can be. You will have them in your own expe- 
rience also. The result of suffering depends on the soul. Not in- 
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deed entirely on the soul, for Christ must be brought in and God’s 
love also. The remembrance of these does not take away but gives 
courage to bear pain. Thus, whatever pain is given is seen to be the 
act, not of God’s cruelty, but of His kindness. We must not only 
believe, but also suffer for Him. That is our gain. 


He that was Man’s lover was crucified. He asks us to accept the 
pain we can neither choose nor lay aside, and bear it, believing that 
it is able to make us great, as Christ was great, not in the fullness of 
His Godhead but in the fellowship of His pain. 











DE CATECHIZANDIS PARVULIS 


By F. H. DrinkwaTer 


III. Teach Religion as Something to Be Done 


At the Seminary we spend six or seven years studying the 
Catholic religion in books and listening to lectures on it, and we- 
naturally get into the way of thinking of it as being primarily a set 
of doctrines, or rather a body of truth. And I suppose logically we 
are right. Logically, structurally, truth does come before action, 
belief before practice. Catholic devotion is built on Catholic 
doctrine. 

Logically, yes. Nevertheless, logic is not life, is it? And the 
laity—especially our own good, born Catholic laity—think rather of 
their religion as primarily something they must do. Even the know- 
ing of the Faith is looked on as one of the duties of it; and if they 
want to convert some friend to Catholicism, they do not tell him 
about its teachings, but they bring him to Church. 

To the laity, the doctrines of the Church are interesting primarily 
as explanations of the things that the Church does. This point of 
view may not be the final and ideal expression of the philosophical 
truth of things. Nevertheless, if we allowed ourselves to adopt it 
for practical purposes, it might solve a good many of our problems 
in the sphere of instruction. 

One thing is that it would supply a welcome touch of purpose to 
our catechizing. It is always more interesting to be learning some- 
thing for a definite purpose, learning how to do something that has 
got to be done. It is more interesting for the teacher, too, to show 
people how to do something instead of just telling them about it. 

Another thing is that this objective would keep us well supplied 
with subjects for instruction, for the Catholic life is full of actions 
and activities—liturgical and sacramental actions, devotional actions, 
blessings for things and people, days to be observed, commandments 
and counsel to be made effective, this or that to be joined or enrolled 
in. And all these things are to be explained as well as performed; 
else how liable they are to sink more or less into mere superstition! 

I am all in favor of those who tell us to “preach dogma.” What a 
splendid custom it is, for instance, to spend three or four minutes 


explaining a Catechism answer at the early Mass on Sundays! Isn’t 
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that what the Catechism is chiefly meant for? I have persevered in 
doing it for the last fourteen years. But I am sure that in the ex- 
planations every answer ought to be given a practical twist some- 
how, by hook or by crook, to make it have some sort of bearing on 
daily life, for that is the part of the explanation that will do some 
good and be remembered. At the Seminary we acquire a taste for 
doctrinal truth for its own sake, and for a time after our ordination 
most of us try to put it across “‘neat,”’ so to speak, to the laity; but 
sooner or later we find that we are not cutting much ice. 

Of all the activities of the Catholic life, going to the Sacraments— 
Confession and Communion—is the chief. If our children get into 
the way of going to Confession and Communion with understanding 
and piety and spontaneity, you may safely say that there will not be 
much amiss. But about receiving the Sacraments there are number- 
less points and details on which children need our information and 
suggestions. Confession can so easily become a mechanical routine, 
and so easily too can be filled with shining reality; and the same with 
Communion. The quality of contrition, the best formulas to use in 
confessing, the distinguishing of essentials and non-essentials, the 
difference between wilful sin and not-sin, ways of thanksgiving after 
Communion, the grace-effects of Communion—there is no end to 
such topics, the constant treatment of which will make all the dif- 
ference in the children’s interior dispositions. We all prepare the 
children as well as we can for their First Communion, but too often 
we hardly say another word to them on those subjects during all the 
rest of their life at school. 

It is above all in connection with the Sacraments and the fre- 
quentation of them that I think we need to remember what was 
hinted at in the second article—the possibility of an unwise quasi- 
compulsion exercised over the children—unwise especially in the 
case of the older ones. 

May I quote Canon Keating’s book once more? He tells us of one 
priest very successful with children who had one method for the 
younger children (who had not made their First Communion in 
those days) and another for the older ones. ‘The non-communi- 
cants he took himself; they were not old enough to need a choice of 
confessor. ... Every Wednesday or Friday a small party would 
come to the church personally conducted by a young teacher. Only 
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ten or twelve at a time, lest they should be weary waiting. Then he 
would prepare them himself, standing facing them in the benches, 
going through a child’s examination of conscience aloud for them. 
Then, holding a crucifix before them, he would give them a little 
object-lesson on Our Lord’s sufferings to teach them to get sorry. 
That priest meant business with those little souls. What wonder if 
he had some success with them!” 

For the older ones “he had another method. The only thing 
fixed about their Communion was the particular Sunday of the 
month on which they were to go. He abolished the special time 
for their confession, and he would not hear of them being heard 
in droves. His aim was to eliminate school discipline and class- 
room rules from their monthly Communion so that its regularity 
should not depend on their school-life, and that the practice of 
monthly Communion might survive their schooldays. Thus, the 
child was taught to choose its own confessor and to go itself at the 
ordinary times when confessions were heard, without being sent. 
When the plan was first tried, it was a sad failure compared with the 
automatic regularity obtained when the children were sent by their 
teachers to confession. But even such a failure gives pause for 
thought. If it is a failure now to leave the children their freedom 
and try to teach them to use it wisely, may it not be a failure here- 
after when they have left school and are entirely free? Train them 
now for their days of freedom, and if we fail at first, we can at least 
renew our efforts in the school and try with patience to win them to 
better things.” 

The Redemptorist Father who gave a clergy retreat I attended 
not long ago urged us to take the same point of view. “Why do so 
many children give up Mass and the Sacraments as soon as they 
leave school?” he asked. And the answer was that religion had come 
to be regarded as part of school routine, to be dropped along with 
school attendance. He said that many pastors were questioning the 
wisdom of having a schoolchildren’s Mass, preferring to have the 
children come with their parents. And he suggested urgently that 
we should take those children about to leave school for a few special 
talks on quite ordinary topics such as Sunday Mass. 

How many times have I intended to do that very thing! Once for 
a few weeks I even did it. At the retreat I made a resolution about 
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it. It is such a little thing to do, and so obviously needed. Perhaps, 
if I put the resolution shamelessly into print like this, I shall have to 
keep it. 

I don’t think I agree altogether with those priests who want to 
abolish the Children’s Mass. There ought to be no harm in having 
religion closely associated with schooldays. If there were, then cer- 
tainly the sooner we give up having Catholic schools the better. But 
football and cricket are closely associated with school routine too, 
and I never heard of any boy who insisted on giving them up on 
leaving school; at least, not an elementary-school boy. What does 
the harm is the element of school compulsion applied in spheres 
where it has no business. It certainly has no business in religion. 

Nowadays more than ever, Catholics need to be “self-starters” in 
religious practice. Everybody says it; we want Catholic layfolk who 
will stand on their own feet, who will stand up against environment, 
who will keep on being proud of their religion even in a Communist- 
minded workshop or even when they move to a new town. 

Yes, everybody says it, but everybody is not willing to take the 
necessary practical steps. We prefer to go on with the regimenta- 
tion which kills individuality and spontaneity, because regimentation 
saves us trouble. We march the boys to confession so that our con- 
science may be easy about them! 

One thing is certain about Christ Our Lord—never, never did He 
think of human beings in the mass. Always the individual. A\l- 
ways, with Him, you are treated as a person, with your own unique 
temperament, needs, characteristics. I suppose we might say with 
reverence that He would never have made a good drill-sergeant. 
And yet the drill-sergeants liked him. Then, too, He understood. 
Don’t forget that. All the same I am sure His approval could never 
be counted upon for anything like going to the Sacraments “by 
numbers.” 















JERRY 
(Continued) 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoon, S.J. 


“You can’t shake him off. He’s the best fighter I’ve ever been up 
against.” Such were the words of Jerk Terwinker, the champion 
heavy-weight slugger of America. 

And the one whom he designated by these words was no other 
than Father Jerry who had become a curate in a large city parish, the 
principal part of which was a closely congested tenement district. 
Father Jerry had been very active in the organization and conduct 
of a boys’ club. The young men flocked to him as moths to a head- 
light. Then someone in the interest of the club had prevailed on 
Terwinker to come and address the youthful members on one of the 
smoker nights. The big fellow, terror of the fistic world, was a pro- 
fessed atheist and lost no opportunity of glorying in his creed. But 
no one thought that he would take advantage of the situation when 
he stood before Father Jerry’s boys whose concentrated looks were 
so full of innocent worship of the pugilist. It was a mean and 
cowardly advantage to take but he took it. 

“Boys,” he said in his deep bass voice, “there’s one other thing 
I want to tell you. Take it or leave it. It’s about God. Of all the 
fakes in the world the God-Idea is the biggest one.” The galaxy of 
worshipping eyes went wide with horror but not one of them stirred. 
He must have expected an interruption, for he went on feverishly: 
“T don’t mind people amusing themselves with the idea, but when 
it comes to bringing it into prize-fighting it makes me positively 
sick. I’ve known fellers to get prayers said for them before a fight. 
I’ve known others to get a priest’s blessing and others to wear a 
medal. And these were the fellers that I flattened so flat that they 
never got up and fought another fight. What I does is,” and he 
lifted his two mighty fists and they could see the muscles stiffen to 
iron on his neck and chest, “is to use these an’ nothing else, God or 
no God. If there was a god a 

At this moment a hand was laid on his arm, and he turned and 
saw a slender erect figure in black with a clerical collar standing by 
his side, and he heard a quiet voice say : “You can’t go on this way, 
Mr. Terwinker. Please leave the platform.” 
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He glared at the figure with his old ferocious look that had taken 
the fight out of many an opponent before a blow was struck. But 
there was something that daunted him a little in the unwinking 
earnestness of the eyes that looked into his. 

“You the priest?” he queried. 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“You believe in God?” This question was accompanied by a 
patronizing grin. 

“Yes,” came the answer again. Just “yes,” that was all. But 
there was somehow arresting music for the ear in the soft sibilance 
of the word itself. And there were alluring vistas for the eye in 
the youthful soul that came brimming up in every lineament of that 
eager mobile face. 

“Tt wasn’t that I was afraid of being struck dead,” said Jerk after- 
wards, “if I had er taken him by the neck and thrown him into the 
crowd of kids. I felt the plain power in my hands to do it. But 
there was the world that I saw through his face plain as through a 
winder. There it was, the great world that I had tried to turn my 
back on. And there was Christ standing in the middle of it, so 
tender and kind with His two hands held out natural.” 

Jerk became one of Father Jerry’s sworn henchmen. He never 
fought another fight. That was from the time Father Jerry was 
seven years a priest. 


“All right. Bring the parson in. I'll talk to him. This is simply 
in deference to you as a woman. I'll promise to give him half an 
hour. That’s considerably more than I’d give to the President of 
these United States in a matter like this, which is, I assure you,” 
here Bender Farrington rose and bowed a most unctious bow of dis- 
missal to the nervous woman who had been pleading with him in his 
private office, “the purest waste of time.” 

Bender Farrington was the President of Amalgamated Nickel. 
That was only one of his many titles in the monetary peerage. He 
was, in a word, widely proclaimed the first of the princes of finance 
in a country where mere millionaires were like the successful peasant 
farmers in the ancient regime. The lady whom he had just dis- 
missed was Mrs. Bolton, the devoted wife of Amos Bolton of the 
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firm of Bolton and Brace. Amos had been caught in the financial 
toils of the mighty Farrington as so many others had been, and his 
financial life hung on the nod of the money emperor. “There’s no 
question of my making a pauper of him,” Farrington had told the 
devoted wife; “I don’t do those things. But he lives no more in the 
financial world unless you can show me a reason to do otherwise. 
And I don’t think you can. He would have done the same to me a 
hundred times if he had got the chance, and so would many others. 
You don’t know what the game of money is. You can’t begin to 
understand it.”’ 

Then it was that Mrs. Bolton had made the request that Farring- 
ton had acceded to. The very novelty of it had amused him. It was 
the request that he would give Father Jerry an interview. She was 
one of that priest’s parishioners, and had felt in common with high 
and low the unusualness of his personality and his power to succeed 
in the impossible. At her tearful pleading Father Jerry had con- 
sented to go and see the great financier. “I don’t promise to get 
anything for you,” he told her, “not even to ask for anything, dear 
lady, until I understand the whole thing, which I don’t understand at 
all now.” 

“The first remarkable thing about Father Jerry,” Farrington ex- 
plained intensely to a friend after the interview, “is his youthfulness. 
He told me he was fifty-one; but, believe me, he had the exquisite 
guilelessness of a boy of eighteen. In fact, many of the eighteen- 
year-olders of the present day would be shrewd greybeards along- 
side of him. Then the next wonderful thing was his tireless interest 
in what I told him. I never had intended to talk so much. I ex- 
pected to serve him with a few grains of financial wisdom and then 
have him come in parson-wise with some stuff from the Bible or 
somewhere about the passing of earthly things, the curse of riches, 
the camel’s eye, and so on. But he never said anything like that at 
all. He simply went with me into all the details. His keen, crisp 
interest never once flagged. He timed his questions perfectly, too, 
so that I was amazed to see how closely he had followed me. ‘You 
would make a fine broker, Father, yourself,’ I said to him in all 
sincerity. ‘Do you know I would be glad to give you a start if you 
should ever grow tired of your priest-business.’ His manner in 
answering showed not the least annoyance, not the very least. His 
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words were like a waterfall that one comes upon in the sultry heat 
of a summer’s day. That’s pretty good for an old proser like me. 
I wish for the first time in life that I had the diction of poetry to do 
justice to the way he spoke. What he said was something like this: 
‘No, I thank you. I love the priest-business. But this business you 
have been telling me about is most interesting. It is clear to me that 
you great financiers make up the financial life of the country. Even 
your struggles, one with the other, keep the circulation of the coun- 
try going, as it were. It’s a great spectacle to be shown.’ Then he 
fell into the most charming boyish, wide-eyed study. I called him 
out of it to ask him to tell me something of his life.” 

The king of finance paused so long a time that the friend who was 
receiving his account asked him what had been the nature of the 
priest’s account of himself. “O, he just told me,” answered Far- 
rington, “he kept on telling me till I said that was enough for the 
present. I said I could live on what he had told me for the next 
twenty years, and after that time I would ask him to tell me some 
more. You know I am like the man in the Bible who was given his 
sight by Christ and at first he saw men like trees walking. Father 
Jerry suggested that comparison to me.” 

“Farrington,” said his friend, “tell me how old you are now, 
will you?” 

“Fifty-seven come July,” answered the other. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that you look and talk uncannily like 
a lad of twenty-seven. It may be that this Father Jerry person has 
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communicated some of his 

“That’s just it. He’s transformed me into a little, little bit of 
himself, thank God. But the great thing, the almost unthinkable 
thing, is the way I’ve grown up overnight, as it were. I’ve ceased to 
concentrate on the rolling of marbles and the spinning of tops. They 
have their place, of course, both marbles and tops.” 

“What do you mean by tops, for instance?” the other asked 
mystifiedly. 

“O, the spin of the wheel of the stock market. It’s more like a 
top than anything in the world—one of those tops with numbers 
on the side. Do you remember them? If they fall on one number, 
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you lose so many marbles. If they fall on 
“That reminds me,” broke in the questioner. “What’s to become 
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of Bolton? Are you going to let him out of the squeeze you had 
him in?” 

“O, he’ll get out,” Farrington replied abstractedly. ‘What inter- 
est have I to clear the field of competitors? It’s the dullest thing in 
the world to think of—a free field to wander about in and do what? 
Marbles and tops, nothing more.” 

“You’re a queer fish, Farrington,” the other said thoughtfully 
after contemplating him shrewdly. “I can’t make you out, at all. 
As far as I can see, you are heading straight for a monastery with a 
cell and a cowl and all that sort of thing.” 

“No, I’m not. I thought so at first myself. There seemed nothing 
to it but flight from the flock of disgusting trivialities that I’ve been 
toying with so long. But you ought to have heard Father Jerry. 
‘There’s nothing trivial,’ he shouted and there was positive lightning 
in his eye, ‘that is a part of life. Haven’t you got a family—wife 
and sons and daughters?’ By Jove, do you know I’d often for- 
gotten that very fact for weeks and even months at a time. ‘And 
you've got friends too,’ he went on, ‘whom you touch and influence. 
In a word, you have a world of your own full of men and women 
that you touch and influence. Don’t you see that the heart of every 
man is just like your own. There in the middle of it is ’ But 
this is almost too sacred to go on with. I’m afraid you won’t follow 
me. Anyhow the point is that at a near day Father Jerry has prom- 
ised that I shall receive Christ Himself on my tongue.” 

The great financier seemed not to be talking to anyone. His voice 





went low and quivered ever so little. But the exultant boyish note 
came back into it as he babbled on: “There’s a delightful old fellow 
named Terwinker—powerfully built old lad. He and I are becom- 
ing the greatest chums. He told me that Father Jerry did for him 
what he’s done for me, quite a few years ago. And since that time 
he said he’s never missed a single morning—” 

“T’ll have to hear more of this, Farrington,” said the other, thor- 
oughly roused now. “It’s the change in a man like you that is the 
outstanding palpable marvel of the whole thing. That’s the only 
part of it that I understand yet. Tell me some more and go slowly, 
will you?” 

“Sure I will,” answered the other gaily; and the gayness near to 
chuckling never left his speech as he babbled on and on. At the end 
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the questioner seemed to have caught some of his spirit, for the two 
greyheads were like two lads elated over some youthful prank that 
was just too good to be true. All this was when Father Jerry had 
been twenty-seven years a priest. 


“T don’t know why I’ve come to you, Father Jerry. And I know 
still less what to say now that I’m here.” 

“Just talk about yourself, my dear friend. That can’t help being 
most interesting to me. It’s more than that. It’s fascinating.” Father 
Jerry looks a little gaunt in the cheeks as we look at him, and there 
is the whitest of white hair clustering round his forehead. But this 
forehead is very white and smooth; never a wrinkle crosses it. And 
there is the old vibrant life in the eyes and the same animation in the 
whole face. As he talks, there is that exquisite overflow of person- 
ality that recalls the waterfall comparison. It is hard indeed to be- 
lieve that it is now forty-seven years since Father Jerry was made 
a priest. But so it is. 

The man who sits opposite him by the desk in the priest’s study 
is one on whose face time and passion and thought have written 
deeply. He is well on in middle life, but has preserved a vigorous 
mind in a vigorous body, as is manifested by the keen glance and 
the decision of the corded nervous hand which he lays on the desk 
before him. 

“T'll begin by being perfectly frank with you,” continued the 
stranger. ‘The main reason of my visit to you is to satisfy my 
curiosity.” 

Father Jerry clapped his hands with what was not unlike a chuckle 
of delight. “That’s good,” he said. “I love curiosity, I’m the most 
curious person in the world. Every day I go poking round to find 
out something new. And I delight in finding it. I often wonder 
whether part of the joy of our eternity will not be the contemplating 
of the secrets of Time unfolding themselves. Of course, we shall see 
God. That will be the dominant central act of our being. But in the 
light of His face why should there not come to us a knowledge of 
one thing after another? He Himself is in everything. It will be 
another way of knowing more about Him. I don’t see why not.” 
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The stranger had been watching the old priest with the most con- 
centrated keenness. Now he spoke: 

“The curiosity that drew me to this interview was to ascertain 
how far an intelligent man can entertain himself honestly with the 
fruits of sheer emotion and imagination. It is a most interesting 
problem. You seem to be honest. That’s somehow written unmis- 
takably all over you. As for the intelligence, I certainly can’t say 
that you’re ignorant or idiotic, at least not yet. Of course, there are 





degrees in the matter of 

“T certainly would never qualify as a genius,” Father Jerry cut in 
in the merriest of tones, “nor a ripe scholar like yourself. That was 
what your introducers called you” (this was in response to a sup- 
pressive gesture on the other’s part), “and they were emphatic in 
their admiration. But what I don’t see yet is the subject of emotion 
and imagination with which I am accustomed to amuse myself. I 
don’t at all deny that there is some such thing. I love fancy and I 
guess I’m emotional too. But wherein do you precisely mean?” 

“I mean God,” said the other with just the least suspicion oi 
hoarseness in his tone. | 

“Oh-h-h-h-h,” said Father Jerry with a little start. He did not 
cry out but only poured his breath softly into the exclamation of sur- 
prise. Presently he added very gently, his face softened by the shade 
that had fallen on it: “You mean you don’t believe in God.” 

“Yes, I mean that. I did believe in Him once or thought I did. 
And I’ve grown completely out of it. If such a thing is possible, I 
grow more out of it with every day I live and with every thought I 
think.” 

While he was talking the priest murmured half aloud as if he were 
playing feebly with the thought: “Did believe once. Has grown out 
of it—more and more. That is possible, very possible.” He 
answered nothing at all to the other’s statement nor did he seem in 
the least preparing to answer. 

The other seemed to sense this, for he went on: “I’ve wandered 
over the world and found that God is everywhere only a fond crea- 
tion of men. I have found the idea in the forms of the grossest 
superstition and again in the sublimest fancy. I’ve sat by myself 
and meditated. My effusions on paper have won me considerable 
fame. I am rated a fair thinker. Some even flatter me with the 
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title of one of the first thinkers of the age. But neither thought nor 
travel have given me a glimpse of God, not even the print of His 
foot or the rustle of His garment. There are so many things in the 
world that we can track and trace—imperfectly, it may be, but un- 
mistakably. There is light and electricity and the force of gravita- 
tion and now radio-activity. Then there are the records that men 
have written, either in letters or in deeds. Where is your God in it 
all? Don’t say He is hidden. That is only the answer of ignorance.” 

Once more he paused and Father Jerry’s eyes were inexpressibly 
tender as he looked at him. Out from the priest’s lips came once 
more half aloud the words: “Where is God in it all—in it all?” 

The other heard him this time for he questioned again sharply: 
“Yes, I ask you where is God in it all? Answer me.” 

Father Jerry answered very naively, with a certain slackness of 
mouth like a child giving information and wondering at being asked : 
“He is in it all. He made it all. He wrote all the records.” 

“O, I know what you mean. I said this was what you would 
answer, when I protested against coming to see you. You bring in 
the same old sublime trash about the Infinite only being attainable 
by a faculty called faith. But in its last resolution this is trash. 
How is it possible for the Maker, the Mover and the Upholder of 
all things to be concealed in the world that He transfuses with His 
presence, so to speak?” 

“No indeed, sir; you’re right, sir. He couldn’t, He positively 
couldn’t, conceal Himself in His world even if He wanted to.” 

“But He ts concealed, I tell you,” the tense-faced man struck the 
table with his hand. “He is concealed from me—do you hear?— 
from me.” 

“Yes, but you have concealed Him.” Father Jerry leaned for- 
ward a little. 

“T have concealed Him. That’s coolly said. Tell me plainly now, 
as you are an honest man, is He concealed from you?” 

“No,” answered Father Jerry with a shake of the head. 

“And are you sure that you are not the victim of emotion?” 

Father Jerry laughed his old winsome laugh. “I don’t know what 
kind of emotion you mean, or what kind of emotion I may be the 
victim of. I only know that He is within me and without me. And 
I can’t understand, my dear friend—it is one of the many things that 
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I can’t understand—how you can believe in men as you seem to do, 
how you can believe in yourself, and not see the God who surrounds 
you, presses upon you.” 

“But I tell you, my good sir, I don’t see Him and I don’t believe 
in Him. There is a plain fact, unless you think I am lying.” 

“It is a plain fact; and I don’t think you are lying.” 

“How then do you account for this plain fact ?” 

“You must be the victim of emotion, or something like emotion.” 

That was a kind of facer. The stranger writhed visibly under 
it. But it was simply impossible to become angry with that calm per- 
sonality that pressed upon him like a steady wind that one would 
slash at in vain. After a moment he spoke again. His air was the 
least bit aggrieved, as if his opponent had taken advantage of him, 
but he was loath to complain of it. 

“Look here,” he resumed at length, “you have a tyrannical way, 
though you may not mean it, of making my argument worthless, of 
making me feel helpless. I won’t deny it. I feel like a child waving 
its little arms at the sun and protesting against its setting because 
it wants to play. You are a sort of psychist to make me feel that 
way.” 

Father Jerry only answered most abstractedly : “I’ve always loved 
sunsets.” Then he was silent, while the other went on: 


“Look now once more calmly at a phenomenon like electricity. 
What else is there in it than a definite and superb kind of energy? 
What else, I say?” 


“The hand of God is much more flashing clear in it than the 
energy. We have such a vague knowledge of the energy. It 
changes with every generation.” 


“That sounds like a kind of nature-worship—Pantheism, they call 
it. In that sense I guess anyone would admit that there is a God, 
namely, a mighty heap of masses and energies. But it is also called 
the world. There is nothing personal about it, nothing divine in the 
accepted sense. Do you mean God in that sense?” 

“But there is something personal about you, isn’t there?” Sol- 
emnly sweet was the questioner’s voice. 

“Why, er, yes. There is.” 

“And you don’t suspect at all that you are God, do you?” 
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“No,” for some reason or other he was turning pale. “It is clear 
that I am not God.” 

“And it is clear that I am not.” 

“Yes, that is clear.” 

“And it is clear that neither you nor I are electricity.” 

“N-n-no, not electricity,” stammered the other; and the working 
of his face showed that he was thinking furiously in spite of him- 
self. Why was it that this soft-voiced man had the power of tying 
him up so? No, he wasn’t electricity and so he couldn’t be some 
mere bit of energy that would go cold like a played-out coil when 
his flesh was exhausted. No; he was a personal being, the center 
of a world of his own. And he wasn’t God—so he must come from 
somewhere. And the somewhere from which he came must be per- 
sonal, couldn’t be electricity. He burst out at length with passion in 
his face. 

“Of course, it’s remorselessly clear that there’s a God, some ruler 
and maker of the world and of men. You have gripped me with it, 
I can’t wriggle away. But what I meant by saying that there is no 
God is that there is nothing like the God that godly people set up, a 
great kind Father, with a sheltering hand and all that. That’s not 
only sentiment; it’s positive treason to mankind—feeding their poor 
kopes with a delusion like that. Is there anything kind about life? 
Life is God’s doing, isn’t it? Answer these questions, will you?” 

“Yes, life is God’s doing,” answered the other softly, “and life is 
certainly cruel, hard’—he paused a moment—“without God.” 

“Good,” the other’s eye flashed. “You’ve admitted enough. Then 
it follows that God is cruel, doesn’t it ?” 

“God's plan of life often looks cruel to us from this side of the 
grave. That’s true.” 

“We can’t view it from the other side, can we?” snapped the 
stranger. 

“No, not yet.” 

“Well, then, there you are. God—your God—is fairly convicted 
of ” Father Jerry reached over and caught his arm so that he 
could not finish. The priest’s face was overflowing with the ex- 
quisite vibrant youth that he had never lost nor had ever seemed to 
suffer depletion of. 

“Don’t go on,” he pleaded and every fibre of him joined in the 
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pleading, “please don’t go on. Don’t use the word cruel when there 
is Christ.” 

“Christ!” answered the other, trembling a little. “What do you 
mean? He is the same as God, isn’t He? But what is true of God 
is true of Christ. You know you speak of Him as coming on the 
clouds of heaven to judge the living and the dead. The same inex- 
orable, all-powerfu , 





Again his arm was caught and that eager boyish face pleaded 
into his own once more. 

“You are speaking of eternity when this life is done. In time He 
is never a judge—not to the very edge of the grave. In time He 
is the housewife tortured by the loss of the single worthless groat, 
searching the floor on hands and knees; He is the shepherd tramping 
far and wide after the single sheep, all torn and weary in the 
searching.” 

The stranger answered sullenly, avoiding the priest’s eyes: “That 
life of Christ, whatever it was, was lived and finished centuries ago 
and He must now be living in inaccessible glory.” 

The poor man was weak and faltering in his own cause. But there 
was never the least note of triumph or exulting in the voice of the 
other. 

“Yes, He lives in eternity in glory but His love fills all time, from 
one end to the other. The sorrows of time He not only knows but 
He has felt them—in His human Heart He has felt them. You say 
you feel the cruelty of the plan of God looked at from this side of the 
grave. He looked at it from this side of the grave; He made Him- 
self a part of it. He tasted the agony of it till it was almost more 
than His flesh could bear. You say you feel the aloofness of God. 
He felt it and the cry of His human nature rang unto the face of His 
Father. That agony of His, that anguish of Heart, fills all time. 
It is a refuge built in time that in time shall never fail. But you 
must seek it. It is so easy to find. But you must seek it. You 
must.” 

The eyes of the priest were streaming with tears. His voice 
shook with sobs. And the other—he looked like a broken reed that 
the stream has bent to its course. All the pride and decision was 
gone from his face and from his bearing. He whispered hoarsely: 
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“T will seek it. I will. I have turned my back on it. But I will.” 

Then came the voice of Father Jerry again. There was almost a 
merry note in it. Radiant joy was shining through his tears. “But 
listen, my beloved friend,” he cried taking both the other’s arms, 
“you've been listening so kindly and patiently to me here. Of course, 
Christ speaks to you through me, uses my old voice as His trumpet. 
But I can take you where He will speak to you out of His very 
heart. Will you come?” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the other tremulously. 

“Well, you see we believe that in the Blessed Sacrament—” 

He got no further. The other caught his arm and flung himself 
on his knees at the same time. “I will go,” he sobbed. But first—” 

“First what?” asked Father Jerry, stooping to raise him. 

“First—well, you see, 1am... an... apostate priest.” 


(To be concluded) 











ARITHMETIC BACKGROUND OF THE PRIMARY PUPIL 
By Pau E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Educators agree that arithmetic is in a state of flux. Nowhere is 
this more painfully evident than in the varioys theories advanced 
regarding the teaching of arithmetic to the pupil in the primary 
grades. The American school is uncertain concerning the teaching 
of number in the kindergarten and in the first two grades. Some 
are of the opinion that arithmetic should be excluded from the first 
grade. When we seek for reasons for such exclusion, we find that 
they are reducible to two, namely, that the time can be more usefully 
employed if devoted to reading, and that the learning of two activi- 
ties (reading and arithmetic) within the same year is likely to cause 
confusion, with sad effect on the child’s emotional and moral 
constitution. 


The well-known experiment of Taylor is adduced in support of 
the first contention. Taylor found that the first grade class that had 
been taught no arithmetic easily mastered the first grade work in 
the first twenty weeks of the second grade. He argues from this 
that more time could be given to the study of reading than is pos- 
sible when it must share the allotted time with another subject. He 
tells us that the children were able to read about three times as much 
matter as classes of the same grade where arithmetic was studied. 
At the same time, he contends, there was no loss of arithmetical 
ability, since the children were easily able to make up in the second 
year the little arithmetic they had missed during the first year. But 
other conclusions are possible from Taylor’s study. Foran points 
out that the teaching of arithmetic in the first grade may have been 
of such a nature that the children learned nothing from it. The ex- 
perimenter worked under the disadvantage of having no objective 
method of measuring the knowiedge of pupils in reading and arith- 
metic before and after the period of first grade instruction. The 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook points out the general law that in any in- 
tense and exclusive devotion to a single subject you quickly reach the 
point of diminishing returns. Certainly Taylor’s experiment is not 
sufficient evidence upon which to base so radical a conclusion. We 
shall later consider the many definite objections to ignoring arith- 
metic in the first grade. 

Burnham is the chief advocate of the “confusion” theory. Poor 
teaching will cause confusion in the mind of the pupil, even though 
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but one subject be taught. If we desire to prevent all strain on the 
mental adjustments of the pupil, we should teach nothing at all. 
There is no evidence that the learning of two activities, which may 
be closely related if the teaching is of the proper type, necessarily 
possesses any deleterious effects that do not arise from the new con- 
tacts that the school involves. The healthy child has a fund of vital 
energy that demands avenues in which to expend itself. Healthy 
activities well codrdinated are the very best avenues that can be 
provided for the school child. Emotional upsets and neurotic tend- 
encies may have their origin in the extra-school life of the pupils. 
The proper employment of abilities in healthy school activities pre- 
vents the development of neurotic tendencies that feed upon idleness. 

Neither of the two considerations so far advanced provides an 
argument against the beginning of arithmetic in the first grade. On 
the other hand, we must confess that no rigorously controlled ex- 
perimentation has yet produced a sound basis upon which to build 
a clear-cut course of study for first grade arithmetic. But certainly 
almost any plan of instruction that represents a systematic approach 
is better than no plan at all. Some insist that there be no formal 
instruction in arithmetic in the first grade. But the term “informal” 
is a dangerous term. It may be taken as synonymous with “inci- 
dental’; incidental instruction may easily degenerate into “acci- 
dental” instruction. There is a human tendency to follow the line 
of least resistance. Even when instruction is incidental in the sense 
that it is combined with instruction in other types of subject-matter, 
it should be systematic in the sense that teachers should know what 
they are to attempt to do and why they are to attempt to do it. 
There is a certain degree of formality to informal instruction. It 
is systematic, but not apparently so. It is formal, but not rigid in 
the sense of adhering tenaciously to a routine without regard to 
consequences. 

Educators may continue to differ as they have differed in the past 
regarding the grade in which arithmetic should be begun. At the 
present time arithmetic occupies a much less prominent place in the 
first grade than it did twenty and thirty years ago. The Twenty- 
Ninth Yearbook recommends from fifteen to twenty minutes per 
day for arithmetic in the first grade and from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes per day in the second grade. This recommendation is an 
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increase over the average time spent on arithmetic in the first grade 
of most cities. The modern arithmetic text tries to provide for this 
wide diversity of practice by prefacing the body of material intended 
for the third grade with a compendium that carries the child within 
half a dozen pages from simple counting to the solution of problems 
involving the adding of one-digit numbers and to the comprehension 
of abstract statements, such as fourteen minus eight are six. We 
get the impression that progress is exceedingly rapid; but this is not 
so. The arrangement of the book is merely an attempt to compro- 
mise with a wide diversity of practice in the first two grades. 

It is generally recognized that the primary teaching of arithmetic 
should be a development of the number ideas and experiences which 
children have acquired by the time they enter school. In all effective 
teaching these experiences form the starting point. The school must 
articulate the school experiences and the pre-school development of 
number ideas. Only thus will the child be led from notions of num- 
ber in the concrete to abstract conceptions. Two faults are com- 
monly committed; either too much or too little is sometimes taken 
for granted. The teacher sometimes supposes that the child already 
has an abstract conception of number, and expends no time upon 
leading the child through those experiences that gradually unfold 
abstract ideas of number. On the other hand, the teacher may 
ignore the arithmetical background of the child and make no effort 
to articulate the school experiences with that background. Children 
commonly possess a considerable knowledge of numbers and their 
meanings when they enter school. The intelligent teacher will base 
his approach to the teaching of arithmetic upon this knowledge of 
the child; he will not assume a degree of development that does not 
exist, but will attempt to codrdinate school experiences with the ac- 
tually existing development. 

How much number does the child know when he enters school? 
Has he passed beyond the period of looking at the picture and count- 
ing the boys who are standing or the dogs that are running? Does 
he have a functional grasp of small numbers? Can he enter into 
communication with other children and with adults on the basis of 
a common knowledge of small quantities? The affirmative answer 
to these questions warns us that further delay of the teaching of 
number will retard his growth. 
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' There have been many studies of the development of number 
ideas in very young children. Perhaps one of the best is that made 
by Buckingham and MacLatchy. A full account of this study is 
given by the authors in the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook. The authors 
planned to measure certain aspects of the number knowledge of 
young children. They did not find nor did they plan to find all that 
might be desired in testing the number abilities of these children. 
The tests devised did not treat of a quantitative vocabulary, and they 
contained nothing about fractions nor about measurement. All the 
tests were given before the children had any instruction in number 
work. The number of children included in the various sub-tests 
varied from 1121 to 1356. After presenting the results of this pri- 
mary investigation, they added a brief discussion of a comparable 
study conducted in Cleveland with 1242 kindergarten children, and 
of a third study in Cincinnati with 1100 first grade pupils. But the 
primary investigation holds chief interest. The test was divided 
into six sub-tests, of which the first two concerned counting; the 
second two, number concepts; and the last two, number combina- 
tions. The first test called for rote counting by ones and by tens. 
Nearly all investigations have included a test of knowledge of the 
number names or rote counting. By counting is here meant that 
activity in which the correct number names are associated with the 
corresponding objects. A knowledge of the number names need not 
imply any insight inio their relations. The number names may be 
to the child nothing more than a series of more or less meaningless 
words. But counting demands something more than a mere knowl- 
edge of the number names. 

Buckingham and MacLatchy present their findings in a series of 
elaborate tables which cannot be reproduced here for lack of space. 
The results of the first sub-test may be given thus: 


0.5 per cent were unable to count at all. 
96.8 per cent were able to count beyond 5. 
87.3 per cent were able to count beyond 10. 
68.5 per cent were able to count beyond 15. 
56.4 per cent were able to count beyond 20. 
35.0 per cent were able to count beyond 30. 
16.4 per cent were able to count beyond 50. 

8.9 per cent were able to count beyond 96. 
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In a rough summary of the findings we may safely say that 90 
per cent of six-year-old children entering school can count to ten, 
and 60 per cent of them to twenty. The typical child in the test 
counted to 27 or 28. One in twelve of the children counted to 100. 
In the more difficult rote counting by tens, half of the children prog- 
ressed as far as 40, while one-quarter of them counted in this man- 
ner to 100. The second sub-test introduced the more difficult count- 
ing of objects. The investigators themselves thought that rote 
counting was much easier than the actual counting of objects, but 
they found to their surprise that children were able to count as well 
in one way as in the other. The test required the counting of 20 
objects; more than half of the children succeeded in doing it. In 
fact, about 60 per cent “broke the test” by counting as far as they 
were permitted to go. Seventy-five per cent counted at least as far 
as 14. This level of achievement proves the correctness of the Binet 
test which requires the counting of 13 pennies at the six-year level. 

The third and fourth sub-tests required in turn the reproduction, 
and the identification and naming of numbers. They are tests of 
number concepts. The numbers from one to four were easy for all. 
Five afforded some difficulty, but nearly two-thirds of the children 
succeeded in all of the three trials that were given each pupil. The 
numbers six and seven were about equally difficult for the children, 
but not as much more difficult than five as the average adult suspects. 
Fifty-five per cent of the children succeeded in the three trials on 
six and seven. The number nine was not used, but the numbers eight 
and ten were found to be of substantially the same difficulty. Over 
75 per cent of the children reproduced each of these numbers once, 
and about half of them did so three times. 

To identify and name a number is just a little harder than to re- 
produce it. The added difficulty increases with the size of the num- 
ber. Many more fail to name Io than fail to select 10 objects when 
asked for them. In the case of the smaller numbers the difference 
in achievement was slight but consistent. The authors noted that 
practically the same children succeeded in naming and in reproduc- 
ing the number five, thus indicating a fairly complete notion of the 
meaning of that number. A considerable number of the children 
succeeded in naming 10 in at ieast one of the three trials; thus, while 
only 42 per cent succeeded every time with 10, 70 per cent responded 
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correctly at least once on this, the hardest number of the series. Here 
is something of value to the first grade teacher. She need not expend 
time in drilling the meaning of these single digit numbers in the case 
of children who have demonstrated their knowledge of them in re- 
production and naming tests. 

The fifth sub-test employed verbal problems that made use of addi- 
tion combinations ranking in difficulty from 11th to 81st. The prob- 
lems were in this form: If you have five oranges and you get two 
oranges more, how many oranges will you have then? The follow- 
ing combinations were used thus in problem form: 5 plus 1, 7 plus 1, 
I plus 9, 4 plus 4, 1 plus 6, 5 plus 2, 8 plus 2, 4 plus 5, 5 plus 3, and 
3 plus 5. The first combination in this list is the eleventh in the 
order of difficulty, according to Knight and Behrens, and the last 
combination of the list is the eighty-first in difficulty. Seven per cent 
gave correct answers to all the combinations, approximately 10 per 
cent failed on all the problems, and the same number answered but 
one correctly. Very nearly half the children got five combinations 
right ; the average score for the group of 1356 children was 4.7. 

The final test of the series presented 10 addition combinations with 
objects. In this sub-test the combinations selected ranked in diffi- 
culty from 1oth to 88th according to Knight and Behrens. The test 
was divided into two parts; the “Invisible” test in which the number 
combinations were represented to the pupils by means of objects 
which were shown and concealed before asking the child for the sum. 
If the individual child failed in the “Invisible” test, he was then 
given a second chance in the “Visible” test, in which the objects were 
again revealed to him and he was allowed to determine the sum in 
any way he desired. Half of the children answered at least five of 
these combinations correctly when the objects were concealed. More 
than half of the children answered all the combinations correctly 
with the objects visible. It is startling that nearly one-third of the 
children succeeded in the “Invisible’’ test with the most difficult com- 
bination presented, namely, six plus four. 

This testing program of Buckingham and MacLatchy has given 
us a very definite idea of the average pre-school child’s knowledge 
of number. Many other tests have been administered from time to 
time, but they add little to the findings of these research specialists. 
Woody’s test included sub-tests in rote counting without objects, 
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counting by enumeration, recognition of number as a group, reading 
of numbers, size of numbers, telling time, fractions, United States 
money, linear measure, liquid measure, solving simple verbal prob- 
lems, exercises in addition and exercises in subtraction. His failure 
to provide adequate description of each of the tests and to give a de- 
tailed presentation of the results impairs the value of his work. Bald- 
win and Stecher provide one of the few studies which include chil- 
dren of different ages. Six of their tests involved number abilities, 
namely, matching number of sticks, knowing the number names, 
counting objects, knowledge of fractional parts, matching taps of a 
bell, and selection of a designated number of sticks froma pile. The 
children tested were a select group and the results are not a safe 
basis for general conclusions. Douglas has gauged certain number 
abilities of kindergarten children from four years and a half to six 
years by means of the following tests: estimation of number by 
means of a dot recognition test, identification of card having stated 
number of dots on it, and estimation of number of objects held by 
examiner. Comparison of the results of the various tests is im- 
possible because of differences in method of reporting the scores. 
Nor can we, in the present stage of testing, arrive at the determina- 
tion of any common factor underlying the various manifestations of 
number ability. 

Woody finds that 26 per cent of his kindergarten children are able 
to count to 100 by ones and that one-third of them can count to 100 
by tens, but his group is a select and not a representative group like 
that of Buckingham and MacLatchy. Seventy-one per cent of his 
group counted 20 circles as compared with a like ability on the part 
of 56 per cent of those tested by the latter investigators. Baldwin 
and Stecher found that the average achievement of their six-year- 
old group in marble counting was 27.6. The counting of objects at 
that age is somewhat easier than the mere recital of the number 
series; but the less mature mind, five years or less, finds rote count- 
ing the easier task. The difference is slight and of no significance. 
Studies of other investigators corroborate these conclusions. All 
agree that first grade entrants have reached on entering school a much 
greater degree of development than is usually conceded. 


In a series of tests on numbers from one to ten, it was found that a 
number of objects arranged in some definite pattern, such as a square 
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or a quincunx, is easier to count, to match, to reproduce, to identify 
and name. About half of the children in the first grade possess a 
working knowledge of the numbers up to ten before they receive any 
school instruction in number work. This upper half can employ 
their knowledge with consistent success, while many of the remain- 
ing 50 per cent have some idea of the meaning of the numbers from 
one to ten, and need but little instruction to consolidate this pre- 
viously acquired knowledge. 

Investigators have found that the six-year-old girls rather con- 
sistently surpass the six-year-old boys. The margin of superiority is 
small and of no great significance. Children attending kindergarten 
were found superior to children not enjoying this privilege; but 
parallel intelligence tests revealed a difference in intelligence com- 
mensurate with the difference in results. “Does attendance at 
kindergarten improve intelligence as intelligence is customarily meas- 
ured?” asks the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook. But it graciously leaves 
the answer to the speculation of the reader. 

If the child’s maturity, his outlook upon life, and his interest in 
his environment make him need and desire the learning of number to 
make his life fuller and more meaningful, the school inflicts an in- 
jury upon him by deferring the teaching of number beyond this point 
of readiness. We must not be held in the trammels of tradition. 
Conventional courses of study do not set the standard; they should 
rather be the expression of a previously determined standard. The 
textbook is not law but must be made subject to law. In view of the 
results of research, it is wholly unjustifiable to postpone the teaching 
of arithmetic to the second grade. Children entering the first grade 
possess a readiness for arithmetic that is not generally conceded. 
Previous experiences provide a firm foundation upon which the 
school can readily build, a logical starting point in the teaching of 
primary arithmetic. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Offerings Demanded or Expected at Sick Calls 


Question: When I recently made a sick call on one of the families in my 
parish, the lady of the house wanted to give me an offering as I left the 
house. I declined of course the offering, saying that it was not my custom 
to accept any offerings on sick calls. The woman expressed surprise, de- 
claring that in the diocese where she came from an offering had to be made; 
otherwise the priest would not return to visit the sick person again. Can 
you tell us whether there is such a practice in some dioceses, and, if so, can 
that practice be suffered to continue? It seems to be against the mind of the 
Church, if not against her direct prohibition. In fact, there is such a pro- 
hibition in Canon 736. Pastor. 


Answer: This is not the first time that we have heard of places 
where such offerings are demanded, and it is idle to say that they are 
not demanded but left to the good will of the people when the people 
know from experience that no further attention will be paid to the 
sick unless the offering is made. It is one of the most important 
duties of the priests engaged in parish work to visit parishioners 
who are afflicted and suffering. The law of the Code on this point 
reads : “With diligent care and profuse charity should the pastor visit 
the sick in his parish, especially when they are near death, giving 
them the Sacraments frequently and commending their souls to 
God” (Canon 468). This is part of the work of the parochial 
clergy, and this is why the Church employs them in the sacred minis- 
try and allows them a salary that they may not be so occupied in 
other pursuits of life as to have no time for the spiritual care of 
those entrusted to them. 

Concerning the question whether it is proper to demand or expect 
an offering on sick calls, Canon 736 suffices to teach the will of the 
Church in this matter. The law reads: “Regardless of the reason 
or the occasion, the minister shall not either directly or indirectly 
exact or ask for any remuneration for administering the Sacraments, 
except the offerings spoken of in Canon 1507.” The Church could 
not have been more explicit in condemning the unworthy practice of 
requiring people to make an offering on the occasion of sick calls. 
Where is the loving care, where the profuse charity towards the sick, 
if the priest will not come unless he is well paid for his efforts? 
Where is the imitation of Christ’s loving sympathy for the sick 
which prompted Him to go to the extreme of using His divine power 
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to restore many of them to health? A true shepherd of souls does 
not act from a mercenary spirit; only the hireling who has no con- 
cern about the sheep—the souls so dear to the Heart of Jesus— 
works for them for personal profit. If then the priest wishes to obey 
his Church, if he wishes to minister in the spirit of Christ, he must 
not only refrain from anything which could be interpreted as a desire 
to get an offering, but he must refuse it when made by the people 
on a sick call, telling them with all sincerity that he is merely dis- 
charging the duties of his office, that he is glad to comfort the sick, 
and that he will soon return. The poor must receive his special at- 
tention (Matt., xxv. 40), for the well-to-do have plenty of people 
to sympathize with them and do things for them when illness comes. 

What about the travelling expenses, which may be considerable in 
some parishes and will mount to a considerable sum of money even 
in ordinary parishes when the whole year is taken into account? 
Some dioceses have statutes providing a conveyance and a reasonable 
amount for its upkeep to be paid from the parish funds. It is evi- 
dent that such expenses should not be defrayed from the priests’ 
salary, which is quite small as a rule in all the dioceses. It is not 
advisable to require the people whom the priests have to visit in the 
course of their parish duties to pay for the travelling expenditures 
lest the poor be either humiliated or neglected. These expenses are 
part of the expenditures of the parish and of the ways and means of 
conducting a parish. 


Burial of Amputated Limbs of the Body 
Question: In regard to amputated limbs of the body (referring to Catho- 
lics, of course), theology teaches that these severed parts are to be buried in 
sacred ground. Just what constitutes a member of the body? Supposing a 
foot or an arm were so badly crushed that the form was no longer discerni- 
ble, does the principle underlying this teaching hold? EccLesIAstIc. 
Answer: Christian burial, by which is meant the depositing of the 
body in a cemetery blessed for that purpose or in a grave that is 
blessed, has been prescribed by the Catholic Church from ancient 
times. The Catacombs of Rome and other ancient cities bear wit- 
ness to this practice of the Church. The general regulations of the 
Church speak only of the regular burial of the body and have no 
rule on what is to be done with amputated limbs. It was reasonable 
to extend the rule on burial in sacred soil to amputated limbs, be- 
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cause the same reason of reverence for the body sanctified in life by 
Baptism and other Sacraments applies to parts of the body as well 
as to its entire form. In 1897 a hospital Sisterhood asked the Holy 
See what was to be done with amputated limbs. They explained 
that they had buried them in ordinary soil, or when the surgeons 
wanted them to be burned, they had burnt them. They also stated 
that in most cases it would be impossible to bury them in a cemetery. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office answered that in ref- 
erence to non-Catholics they could continue their practice. The limbs 
of Catholics should be buried in consecrated ground, if possible. If 
there are great difficulties in doing so, they should not disturb them- 
selves over their past practice. As to the burning of the limbs when 
the surgeons demand it, they should prudently keep silent and obey. 
The Sacred Congregation suggests that a small plot of land on the 
hospital grounds be set apart and blessed for the burial of amputated 
limbs of Catholics (August 3, 1897; Gasparri, “Fontes,” IV, 
n.1189). 

From the tenor of the foregoing Decree it is evident that the 
Church does not urge the burial of amputated limbs in consecrated 
ground in the same manner as the burial of the bodies of the faith- 
ful. If, therefore, there is considerable difficulty in providing a 
small plot to be blessed for the purpose, or if the surgeons (possibly 
wishing to avoid danger of infection) demand the burning of the 
amputated limbs, there is no need of worrying over the matter. If 
the limbs are so crushed that there is nothing but a mass of flesh and 
bones, one need not hesitate to burn them. 


May Indulgences Granted After the Announcement of the Jubilee 
Be Gained for the Living During the Holy Year? 


Question: Since the announcement of the Jubilee Year new Indulgences 
have been published by the Holy See, notably, those for the Holy Hour, 
March 21, 1933, and for the Forty Hours’ Adoration, July 26, 1933. May 
these Indulgences be gained for oneself, or only for the souls in purgatory 
during the Jubilee Year? INQUIRER. 

Answer: It seems certain from the document announcing the 
Jubilee that all indulgences for the living are suspended, not only 
those which had been granted before the proclamation of the Jubilee 
but also those which were granted after it, for it says that all indul- 
gences granted and to be granted (concesse@ aut concedend@) are 
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suspended during the Year of Jubilee, with the exception of: (1) 
the indulgence in articulo mortis; (2) the indulgence for reciting the 
Angelus Domini or Regina cali; (3) the indulgences of the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration; (4) the indulgences for accompanying the 
Blessed Sacrament on sick calls; (5) the Portiuncula Indulgence at 
the Church of St. Mary of the Angels at Assisi; (6) the indulgences 
granted to those who visit the Holy Places in Palestine; (7) the 
indulgences for visits to the shrine at Lourdes from February 11, 
1933, to February 11, 1934; (8) the indulgences granted by Cardi- 
nals, Apostolic nuntios and legates, archbishops, bishops, prelates 
nullius, vicars and prefects Apostolic when they pontificate. 


Concerning the new indulgences granted for the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration on July 26, 1933, it seems that they may be gained for 
the living, because the Holy Father permits the gaining of the 
Forty Hours’ indulgences in the proclamation of the Jubilee, and 
the new indulgences are, as the Decree announcing them states, to 
complete the list of indulgences already granted for that devotion. 


Meaning of the Phrase, “Unica Missa Funerali”’ 


Question: In the Pustet Ordo under the explanation of the signa we read: 
“X omittitur quzlibet (cantata quoque) Missa de Requie, excepta una 
funerali (pro pauperibus lecta).” In the reference to Title V, chap. 2, we 
read: “In ecclesia in qua agitur exequiale funus alicuius defuncti . . . 
permittitur unica Missa cantata.” 


It is my opinion that the words, “unica Missa cantata pro die obitus,” per- 
mit only one funeral on those days; others, however, hold that Funeral 
Masses are generally excepted so that several Funeral Masses may be cele- 
brated in the same church on one of these days. SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: Many of the liturgists whom we have consulted pay no 
attention to the words “unica Missa exequialis,” but simply explain 
on what days the Funeral Mass is permitted and on what days it is 
forbidden. Father Brehm, in his “Neuerungen im Missale,” ex- 
plains in detail the new rubrics of the Roman Missal, and states that 
the above-mentioned phrase means permission for one Mass only for 
each of the faithful departed on the days on which no other Requiem 
Mass than a Funeral Mass is permitted. That is a practical ex- 
planation of the phrase, for in large parishes where not infrequently 
two or more funerals take place the same day, it would be difficult 
to single out one deceased and give him a Funeral Mass and tell the 
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relatives of the others that their funerals must be without a Mass, 
or that the Mass would be celebrated on another day. The Church 
wishes to encourage the practice of burying Catholics with a Funeral 
Mass, and for this reason there are only a few of the solemn feasts 
on which the Funeral Mass is not permitted. Liturgists tell us of a 
practice of the Church in former centuries which permitted the priest 
to binate in order that the faithful could be buried with a Mass. 


Restrictions for the Colored Race 


Question: (1) Can the State or city make a law restricting people of the 
colored race to a certain section or sections of the city even in a case where 
their non-restriction would cause the property in the neighborhood into 
which they move to depreciate in value, providing that the negroes are them- 
selves respectable, law-abiding citizens? 

(2) Are the restrictions on the colored people’s freedom to enter theatres, 
parks, railroad coaches, etc., just or unjust? 

(3) May a pastor refuse to accept a negro child in his parish school when 
the child belongs to his parish? INQUIRER. 


Answer: The letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States forbids discrimination between the citizens of the country. 
Accordingly, it does not seem legal to make special laws against the 
colored people. However, the white and colored races seem to be 
separated by a natural barrier. There is that desire on the part of 
the white race to keep away from the colored race—an innate aloof- 
ness which exists and which is difficult to explain or to find an ade- 
quate reason for. Whether the colored race feels the same towards 
the white race, we cannot tell, and their feelings cannot find expres- 
sion so long as the white race is predominating and controlling. Very 
likely the colored race, if it was in control, would feel and act the 
same way against the white race. There are natural antipathies 
between the nations of the white race, and therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that there exists a much stronger feeling against each other in 
the case of two widely different races. Fair or unfair, the race that 
is predominating at the time and place will betray its feelings almost 
unconsciously. When human pride and lack of reverence for God, 
the common Father of all races, holds sway and fans the natural anti- 
pathy to deliberate contempt and haughty hatred on the part of the 
white man for the colored race, then we get these many discrimina- 
tions. Such prejudiced people erroneously believe themselves to be 
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Christians. They are simply so highly cultured that God cannot 
teach them anything. 

As to the question whether a pastor may or may not take a colored 
child into a white school, unfortunately the Catholic Church has lit- 
tle to say in a country that is largely made up of fallen away Chris- 
tians; her voice is not heeded, her teaching and her influence are not 
wanted. The Church has had to bear many indignities, because it 
is a small minority and is not in a position to change the social in- 
justices as it would desire to. If the great majority of the people of 
our country were truly Christian at heart, some reasonable way of 
living between the white and the colored races could be found and 
things could be adjusted so as to be fair to all. Just as in one’s own 
private life the grace of God, when reverently asked for and acted 
upon, helps to overcome the difficulties that our inferior nature cre- 
ates for the soul that aspires to union with God, in the same manner 
could many of those racial and social difficulties be overcome. That 
grace must come through Christ and His Church. Seeing how few 
men earnestly desire to be guided by Christ and His Church, we may 
realize how far we are from finding a settlement of those difficulties. 


Frequent Benediction With the Ostensorium 


Question: I fear that your reply in the issue of September of the current 
year, page 1301, does not answer my difficulty about frequent Solemn Bene- 
diction, especially when given repeatedly on the same day in the same church, 
for: (a) Canon 1274 requires both “a just and grave cause, especially a 
public one,” and the permission of the Ordinary. Your reply suggests that 
the permission of the Ordinary alone suffices. (b) Has the Ordinary him- 
self in view of Canon 1274 authority (apart from special faculties) to give 
permission for Public Exposition when there is not a just and grave cause, 
especially a public one? The Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(nn. 3438 and 3448) are pre-Code and ought to be amended, it would seem, 
in accordance with Canon 1274. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1274 certainly requires both the permission of 
the Ordinary and a just and grave cause. That the reason for the 
public Exposition be a public cause is not absolutely necessary, as is 
evident from the words, “przsertim publica.” The Ordinary is to 
permit the public Exposition only when there is a just and grave rea- 
son for having that function. As to the just and grave cause, there 
are many commentators of the Code who consider the increase of 
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piety and devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament on the part of 
the people of a parish or a community a sufficiently grave purpose. 
Experience proves that the public Exposition and Benediction pro- 
motes the spiritual zeal of the people. There were canonists who did 
not consider the ordinary short Exposition and Benediction as the 
“expositio publica” spoken of in Canon 1274, but the Committee for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code declared that the Benedic- 
tion with the ostensorium was one form of the public Exposition 
spoken of in Canon 1274 (March 6, 1927). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















CASUS MORALIS 


Abortion and the Natural Law 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirt.D. 


Case-——Felix argues that abortion and other forms of feeticide are 
to a large extent lawful, because in the early stages of foetal existence 
it is not certain that human life is found in the fertilized ovum, while 
in the later stages the principles of justifiable homicide may often be 
applied. The young organism, he claims, shows at first no resemblance 
to a human being and lacks the development that would suit it for a 
rational soul. Hence great thinkers of the past have concluded that 
human nature is not received at the instant of conception, but at some 
later time. Plato declared for the moment of birth, Heraclitus and the 
Stoics for the period of sexual maturity, while others decided in favor 
of some time between conception and birth—notably Aristotle, who 
designated the fortieth day after conception for males, and the eightieth 
day for females. Aristotle’s opinion was widely accepted by scientists 
and theologians down to the seventeenth century, and even today it is 
admitted by celebrated psychologists as the more probable theory. 
“Embryology,” says Cardinal Mercier speaking on this subject (“Man- 
ual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy,” I, 318), “wonderfully corrobo- 
rates the speculations of the old Scholastics.” By the physicians them- 
selves distinction is commonly made between the embryo and the fetus, 
the former name referring to the offspring in the womb before the fifth 
week, the latter name to the child after the fifth week. 

The reasons which Felix offers for justifiable homicide are partly of 
a private nature (viz., the need of saving the mother), partly of a pub- 
lic kind (viz., eugenic and social welfare). Oftentimes, he says, the 
mother cannot survive unless an abortion is resorted to, and for such 
cases he holds that this means can be morally justified by such sound 
principles as transfer or surrender of right, self-defense, collision of 
unequal rights, extreme necessity, or choice of the lesser evil. At other 
times, he argues, medical science indicates that pregnancy must be re- 
garded and treated as a disease, or that the child will, if born, be only 
a burden to himself or to others, and hence that a higher good is served 
by removing these evils or nipping them in the bud. 

The theoretical question about the nature of the foetus being an open 
one, the practical decisions of the Church against abortion, thinks Felix, 
must be regarded as merely disciplinary regulations and not as reflect- 
ing natural or divine law. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Is Felix right when he says that the 
fruit of the womb during pregnancy may be regarded as non-living 
or non-human? 
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For the later stages: No. This is certain, for the signs of an in- 
dependent life and of human life are so manifest at that time that 
no reasonable person can mistake them. Felix would certainly err 
did he assert that the developed foetus is not a human being. 

For the earlier stages, we must distinguish. Felix is wrong if he 
maintains that the embryo is not a distinct living being, or is not in 
any sense human, or if he holds that it is certainly not animated by 

-a rational soul; he is right if he refers to what has died in the womb 
(but that is irrelevant to the present question), or if he merely says 
that probably the principle of life at the beginning is not intellectual. 
The general theory of Galen, Hippocrates, Aristotle, Pliny and their 
successors retains its probability even today, but so far is it from 
being certain that the prevalent opinion of present-day authorities 
holds firmly for the infusion of the human soul at the very instant 
of fecundation. Against the older theory it is argued that the well- 
developed organism which it postulates for the rational soul is un- 
necessary, the fertilized ovum being a sufficient instrument for the 
first vital activities. In fact, the higher operations of the soul, such 
as reasoning, do not begin until years after birth, and yet the ra- 
tional soul has been present all that time and has exercised only lower 
functions of sensation and growth. Once the sperm-cell and the 
ovum-cell unite, there begins the rapid formation of a human body, 
a body entirely different in its character, shape and appearance from 
any other; wherefore, it is reasonably inferred that a human life- 
principle presides from the outset over this wondrous activity. And 
while there is dispute about the time the foetus receives the human 
soul, there is no dispute among reputable authorities on the existence 
of an independent life from the time of conception, a life distinct 
from that of the mother, and moreover one that is human either in 
actuality or in preparation. The semen and the ovum, it is true, 
have no proper lives of their own, and they perish when separated 
from their organisms; but the case is different with the fertilized 
ovum, which, though it takes nourishment from the mother, grows 
and develops from within and shows the most unmistakable signs 
of an independent life. The best authorities, therefore, proclaim it 

sheer nonsense or quackery to maintain (as is sometimes done by 
those who would persuade an abortion) that the foetus is a part of 
the mother’s body, like a tumor or growth, which she may dispose 
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of at will, or that it may be compared to a grain in the earth which 
contains life only potentially. 

Question 2.—Is Felix right in his contentions about justifiable 
homicide for the benefit of the mother? 

No, for his assertions rest on worthless ethical arguments. But 
to avoid misunderstanding, let us distinguish between indirect and 
direct homicide. 

Indirect homicide is unintentional and accidental, resulting from 
an act or omission which is both lawful in itself and unmixed with 
culpable negligence, as when in wartime innocent persons are un- 
avoidably killed in the bombardment of a beleaguered city. This 
kind of homicide is lawful, being justified by the principle of double 
effect. Hence, when an abortion results from the lawful care be- 
stowed upon a pregnant woman, so that the evil result to the child 
is in truth only permitted, not at all intended or procured, there is 
no culpability. This is clear, but Felix speaks rather of direct and 
intentional abortion. 

Direct homicide is intentional, being willed as means or end, and 
it is never lawful when the person put to death is innocent; for the 
right to live is forfeited only by a very serious crime, and hence he 
who intends the death of a person guiltless of such crime commits 
a most grave injustice. Men may destroy inanimate objects or kill 
that which has only plant or brute life, for man is the end of the 
lower creation and may use its substance for his reasonable needs. 
But a human being, a free and independent personality, has God for 
his immediate end, with the right and duty to develop his personality 
for the attainment of his end. No matter how humble or insignifi- 
cant he may be, he may not be treated as a mere means or instru- 
ment by any other human being or by any group; his life is as sacred 
as the life of any other. If we justify the killing of any innocent 
person, then no human life is safe, and if human life is not pro- 
tected, no lesser right of man is secure. It is just as much murder, 
then, to kill the unborn child for the sake of the mother, as to kill 
the mother for the sake of the child; just as truly criminal to sac- 
rifice the infant in the womb for the common welfare as it was for 
Herod to slaughter the innocents for the sake of his crown. But 
let us reply briefly to the arguments of Felix. 

(1) There is no transfer or surrender of the child’s right to live. 
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No human authority, whether the child itself, the parents, the fam- 
ily, the State, has power to make such a surrender, and though God 
has entrusted to the State the punishment, even by death, of male- 
factors, it would be absurd to class a babe as a criminal. Divine 
law makes society and the parents the protectors of the helpless, not 
their destroyers. 

(2) The principle of collision of rights may not be invoked. 
There is no question here of a lower kind of life yielding to a higher 
one, because all human beings are of the same species and all are 
naturally equal as far as the right to life is concerned. The mother’s 
life may seem to be more precious, since she is an adult, but on the 
other hand the child’s life is more defenseless. In shipwreck the 
rule is, “Women and children first into the life-boats,” and the adult 
who would save himself by drowning a child would deservedly be 
reprobated. And as far as value is concerned, many an abandoned 
child has proved of greater service to the world than its unknown 
parents who left it to die. 

(3) The excuse of extreme necessity is futile for the simple rea- 
son that the end does not justify the means. A party of explorers 
lost in a wilderness or a boatload of sailors drifting hopelessly on 
the ocean may not kill their sick or dying in order by cannibalism 
to prolong the lives of the strong. Otherwise we grant the horrible 
doctrine that might makes right. 

(4) The necessity of choosing the lesser evil is not correctly ap- 
plied by Felix. True, it is a greater evil that both mother and child 
die than that the child alone perish, that the unborn who has no 
dependents be taken rather than that the mother, the mainstay of 
the whole family, be lost. But the principle quoted by Felix refers 
only to permission of the lesser evil, whereas Felix is talking about 
performance of that evil, which is quite a different matter. To illus- 
trate: if a doctor is in the hard situation that he must choose be- 
tween not calling at the house of A, knowing that this will result in 
two deaths or in the death of a married man with dependents, and 
not calling at the house of B, which will result in only one death or 
in the death of a single man with no dependents, he should choose 
the latter course as being the lesser evil. But if the doctor has to 
choose between letting one patient die a natural death and putting 
another patient to a violent death, he may not choose the latter alter- 
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native, because no matter how the two evils compare physically, the 
second one is a sin and therefore may not be done. Now, abortion 
is the killing of an innocent person (and often to the exclusion of all 
hopes of salvation), not the mere permission of an innocent person’s 
death; therefore, the principle cited by Felix has nothing to do with 
our question. 

(5) The plea of self-defense also is out of place here. One may 
take another person’s life in self-defense only when the other is an 
unjust aggressor, and it is absurd to say that the child in the womb 
is an unjust aggressor. It makes no assault on the mother’s life, 
commits no fault against her. It is present where nature placed it, 
and if there is any fault or responsibility it should be charged against 
the parents rather than against the child. In case of rape vaginal 
washing before conception is permitted by many moralists as an act 
of self-defense against the raper; but that case, as is clear, differs 
entirely from the case of abortion (F. Lucidi, in THe HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW, July, 1925, pages 1096 sqq.). 

Question 3.—What should we think of the scientific arguments 
offered by Felix? They are even less persuasive than those just 
considered. 

(1) Medical necessity, or the pretext that pregnancy may be re- 
garded as a disease or the complication of a malady and therefore 
may be lawfully attacked, is a pure fallacy, as the best physicians 
admit. Pregnancy is natural and normal; the accompanying sick- 
ness is the complication, and it alone may be fought against, with all 
due care for the protection of the unborn life (A. Schmitt, in Theo- 
logisch-praktische Quartalschrift, 1931, Heft 4). 

(2) Social and eugenic necessities are mere catchwords. Soci- 
ety, of course, must look after the welfare of individuals and of the 
community, but this gives it no right to authorize or assist in mur- 
der. Ancient Sparta killed sickly infants and modern Russia legal- 
izes foeticide for the good of the militaristic or communistic State; 
but all right-thinking men regard such acts with abhorrence. And 
even though the State had the right to use such extreme measures 
for the improvement of the people, the exercise of the right would 
be unwise: the social and eugenic indications, as very prominent and 
reliable authorities admit, are so largely conjecture that they might 
better be called guesses; moreover, if they were once accepted as a 
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sufficient reason for the destruction of human life, the door would 
be opened wide to most shocking evils. 

Question 4.—Is Felix wrong when he asserts that abortion is not 
contrary to natural law? Yes, he is wrong. The right to life is a 
natural one, not dependent on human law or concession, for nature 
itself inclines every being to seek its own preservation and pursue 
its own end. ‘The murderer, therefore, acts against the law of na- 
ture, and it is immaterial whether his victim is sane or insane, an 
adult or a child or a person unborn. The speculative doubt about 
the moment of animation does not change this. For if it is against 
natural law to destroy human life, it is also against that law to de- 
stroy what is probably human life, as when a hunter fires at an ob- 
ject moving in the bushes, not knowing whether it is a deer or a 
human being. The abortionist transgresses the right of God as the 
Master of life and death and the fundamental right of a human be- 
ing to existence, injuries which the voice of nature itself condemns. 
The Holy Father in the Encyclical Casti Connubii (December 31, 
1930) condemns abortion as a violation of the command, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and this authoritative interpretation of divine law 
agrees with all the past teaching of the Church. At the very begin- 
ning of Christianity the Didache (cap. 2) forbade abortion and 
classed it with the more serious crimes against the Decalogue; Ter- 
tullian (Apol., cap. 9) calls the destruction of the unborn a “festi- 
natio homicidii” (hastened murder); St. Augustine (De Nupt. et 
Concup., cap. 15) denounces as unworthy of the name of spouses 
those parents who destroy the offspring in the womb. The fact that 
abortion is very widely practised (in some places, it is said, there is 
a criminal operation for every second birth), and that even physi- 
cians recommend it, does not prove that it is not against nature; for 
individuals can blind themselves even in matters of the natural law 
when it is to their advantage, or at least try to excuse their misdeeds 
against it, as is seen so often in cases of sexual immorality and dis- 
honesty. But the true feeling of mankind is expressed in the laws 
granting human rights and protection to the unborn and in the 
shame and secrecy that accompany abortion. 

















COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Hungarian Priests and Slovak Catholics 


Rev. Editors: 

Following with care and interest the articles of John J. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., in his “Constructive Study of Catholic Leakage,” I found an 
article in your last issue of Clement Hrtanek, A.M., entitled “Cause of 
Leakage Among Slovak Catholics.” In this article he says it is the 
best that a Slovak priest takes care of a Slovak parish because he can 
understand his parishioners especially the older ones and because of this 
understanding he can attend to their spiritual needs. In this I agree 
with him. Those who have come from Europe have their own spiritual 
and material problems here in America, and consequently need to exer- 
cise special carefulness. Therefore, the priest who knows their own 
language, the customs and habits of his people is capable of working 
among his people more successfully, than a priest who is not thoroughly 
familiar with these things. 

European natives in America who do not speak the English language 
perfectly wish to have a priest who speaks their mother language, etc., 
because they feel themselves nearer to God and more at home in church 
if the priest makes a sermon or prays in their own language. There- 
fore if it is possible for bishops to give a Slovak priest a Slovak parish, 
I see no reason why this should not be done. Everyone will agree with 
me when I say that people somehow have a right to have a priest of 
their own kind. By giving to the different nationalities their own 
priests, we are able to avoid many troubles provided these priests are 
good and zealous. In this way leakage can be stopped not only among 
Slovak Catholics but among Catholics of all nationalities. 

I agree with the author in this matter. However, there is something 
with which I disagree and therefore feel it my duty to rectify. The 
author writes as follows: “The more nationally inclined, of whom 
every group can boast, will tell you: The Hungarian priests in former 
Hungary chased us away from church and confession, and in this coun- 
try the Irish do the same thing.” Let me stop here. I, being a Hun- 
garian priest, born and ordained in Hungary, have never heard a re- 
mark regarding such. I have acquaintances of both Slovak priests and 
Slovak families who came from Hungary, and I never recall any of 
them regardless of their political affiliations in Hungary saying they 
were “chased away” from the church and confession by the Hungarian 
priests. I feel sure that no one who knew and knows Hungary would 
dare to make a statement to that effect. It is a mistake and must remain 
a mistake. We must not forget that Hungary is a Catholic country and 
has been such more than a thousand years, and no one has ever been 
“chased away” from the church or confession. I admit that there was 
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a political struggle between the Hungarians and Slovaks, but religion 
never in any way entered into these struggles. In Hungary the Slovaks 
had their own priests and could hear a sermon in good Slovak. They 
had everything in Hungary that Clement Hrtanek is asking for the 
Slovak people in America. 

In a case where the Hungarian priests did not speak the Slovak lan- 
guage—they had their own priests as I stated before—they were forced 
to “send them away,” not because they were Slovaks but because they 
could not understand them. Anyone would dothe same. There is quite 
a difference between “sending” a person away because of lack of under- 
standing a language and “chasing them away.” I cannot believe that 
there is or ever has been a Hungarian priest so unconscientious as to 
send a person away simply because he was a Slovak. A remark of this 
kind is humiliating, to say the least, to the entire Hungarian clergy, and 
I am wondering what the opinion of the priest who made this remark 
is of the Hungarian clergy. As a Hungarian priest, I certainly felt 
affronted when I read this statement. We Hungarian priests were or- 
dained to the priesthood and sent by our bishops to take care of souls 
regardless of their nationality. Hungarian priests have always tried 
to do their best in former greater Hungary and are trying to do their 
best now in mutilated Hungary, as are the American Hungarian clergy 
here in America. 

I am sure that the author of that article did not have exact informa- 
tion and I hope he will change his opinion concerning the Hungarian 
clergy, as well as retract the statement concerning the “chasing away” 
of any one from the church or confession in Hungary by Hungarian 
priests. JosEpH GALAMBOS. 























ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Concordat between the Holy See and the Republic of Germany 


In the November issue we announced that an agreement or Con- 
cordat had been concluded between the Holy See and the Republic 
of Germany. A few points from that document may be of interest 
to our readers. There had been several Concordats made between 
the Holy See and the individual States which compose the Republic 
of Germany, but not all the States of the German Republic had en- 
tered into agreements with the Holy See. The present Concordat 
is to supplement the already existing agreements, and is to extend 
to all the States that make up the Republic of Germany. In general, 
the Concordat follows the customary agreements concerning free- 
dom of action of the Church in her own affairs, protection by the 
authorities of the Republic for the ecclesiastical institutions and per- 
sons, and freedom from public civil offices and duties which Canon 
Law considers improper for the clergy and for members of religious 
communities. 

Concerning the priests to be appointed to ecclesiastical offices, to 
the care of souls and to teaching, the men must be German citizens, 
must have received a certificate of fitness from a German school of 
higher learning, and must have completed at least a three years’ 
philosophical-theological course in a German State University, or in 
an ecclesiastical academic school in Germany, or in one of the Papal 
Universities at Rome. Before appointment as bishop, or as coadju- 
tor with the right of succession, or as prelate nullius, the name of 
the candidate must first be submitted to the Government of the re- 
spective German State to ascertain whether the State has any objec- 
tion for political reasons to the appointment. 

The religious organizations may live and work according to their 
own canonical rules and constitutions. The superiors of houses in 
Germany must be German citizens. If the Provincial or other su- 
perior who has jurisdiction over houses in Germany resides outside 
Germany, he, though not a German citizen, may exercise his juris- 
diction and visitation of the houses. The Holy See will see that, as 
far as possible, religious houses in Germany are not under the juris- 
diction of a Provincial of another country. 

Concerning schools, the Church has the right to educate the clergy 
in seminaries, and they shall be under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
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the Church in all those cases in which the State does not subsidize 
seminaries. The erection, government and administration of semi- 
naries and Catholic students’ houses at public schools shall be, within 
the limits of the general laws, under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Church. In the elementary, industrial and high schools and in uni- 
versities Catholic religious instruction shall be part of the ordinary 
curriculum. The subjects to be taught and the textbooks to be used 
shall be determined by agreement between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. The teachers of religion are to be appointed by agree- 
ment between the two authorities. If the bishop within whose dio- 
cese the school is located judges that, because of either their conduct 
or their teaching, certain teachers should not be permitted to con- 
tinue as professors of religion, they may not be employed by the 
State as long as the reasons for objection exist. The right of the 
Church to have Catholic schools is guaranteed by the State. In all 
parishes in which the parents or others in charge of education desire 
to have a Catholic school, such school must be built if the number 
of Catholic children and other circumstances of the place make it 
possible. In the Catholic schools those persons only may be ap- 
pointed as teachers who are Catholics and who give satisfactory 
evidence that they will teach according to the special requirements 
of the Catholic schools. Religious Orders and Congregations may 
have private schools under the conditions laid down in the general 
laws for education, and the pupils shall be entitled to the same rights 
as those of the public schools, provided the requirements of the gen- 
eral laws are complied with. The teachers from religious organiza- 
tions must have the same qualifications as are required by the general 
laws for teachers at the various grades of schools. 

Concerning marriage, in the case of danger of death or of spiritual 
need vouched for by the bishop of the place, the marriage before 
the Church may take place prior to the civil marriage. The pastor 
must at once inform the civil bureau of the marriage in these cases. 
Matrimonial questions may be regulated later on by other rules made 
by agreement between the Church and the Republic. 

Concerning Catholics of foreign languages, the people from other 
countries and their descendants shall receive the same consideration 
in reference to their language in the religious services, religious in- 
struction and religious societies or confraternities as the German 
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people get who reside in the territory of that other nation—a re- 
ciprocity of treatment. On Sundays and holydays of obligation a 
prayer for the welfare of the German Republic shall be added at the 
principal service in all parishes, missions, and monastery churches. 

Concerning organizations of Catholic lay persons, those which are 
solely of a religious and charitable character, and as such under the 
jurisdiction of the Church, shall be protected and fostered by the 
State. Those Catholic organizations which, besides religious or 
charitable purposes, pursue endeavors of a social or vocational char- 
acter, shall be protected by the State provided they give guarantee 
that their activities shall be conducted apart from all political parties. 
The authorities of the Republic together with the episcopate shall 
determine to what class of organizations the various Catholic soci- 
eties belong. When the Republic or the individual States of the 
Republic organize the youths of the country in sport organizations 
or any others, care shall be taken that the young people have oppor- 
tunity to comply with their religious duties on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation, and that they shall not be made to do anything which 
is contrary to their religious and moral principles and obligations. 

Because of the fact that the Republic guarantees the rights and 
liberties of the Church and her activities, the Holy See shall order 
the clergy and the religious communities to abstain from affiliation 
with political parties and from activities in such parties. 

Other affairs concerning ecclesiastical persons and things which 
are not otherwise regulated in the Concordat shall be conducted ac- 
cording to the existing Canon Law. Any controversy which may 
arise relative to the interpretation and application of the Concordat 
shall be settled by common agreement between the Holy See and the 
Republic of Germany (July 20, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 380- 
408). 


Application of Holy Mass for the Parishioners 
The Bishop of Prince Albert and Saskatoon in Canada explained 
to the Holy See that in his diocese there are parishes which had been 
established in former times without an explicit decree of canonical 
erection by the bishop. He desired to know whether the rectors of 
these parishes are obliged to say the missa pro populo as true pastors 
of the parishes. The same question was submitted concerning per- 
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manent vicars whose churches, though not yet proclaimed parishes, 
have nevertheless their own separate territory and are completely 
separated from and independent of the mother parish. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Council answers that the pastors of those par- 
ishes are obliged to say the missa pro populo. The permanent vicars 
are obliged if they have full parochial charge over their churches 
(March 20, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 436). 


Meaning of the Requirements to Visit a Church or Oratory and 
to Pray According to the Intention of the Supreme Pontiff 


To visit a church or oratory means to “enter it at least with the 
general or implicit intention of honoring God in Himself or in His 
Saints with some prayer—either the prayer specified by the grantor 
of the indulgence (if such has been prescribed) or some oral or even 
mental prayer suggested by the individual’s piety and devotion.” 
The clause, “to pray according to the intention of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff,’ means to say at least one Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory 
besides the other prescribed good works, but unless the prayer is 
specified, the faithful may recite any other prayers for the intention 
of the Holy Father (Sacred Penitentiary, September 20, 1933; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXV, 446). 


Institute of Mission Science Erected 
With the approval of the Holy Father, the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminariés and Universities has canonically erected the Institute 
of Mission Science (Justitutum Missionale Scientificum) at the 
Pontifical Urbanian Atheneum in Rome, with power to grant 
academic degrees (Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, September 1, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 445). 


Indulgenced Invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
Those who say with a contrite heart the invocation, “Maria, Mater 
gratiz, Mater misericordiz, Tu nos ab hoste protege et mortis hora 
suscipe,” may gain an indulgence of three hundred days as often as 
they say that prayer; those who say it daily for a whole month may 
gain a plenary indulgence once a month under the usual conditions 


(Sacred Penitentiary, September 25, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 


447). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Januarp 
bp Ernest Graf, ©.D.B. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
The Value of Time 


“The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men; instructing us that, 

denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly and justly, and 

godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Epistle; Tit. ii. 11-14). 


SYNOPSIS: I. New Year's Day, a day of serious reflection. 
II. Confidence in God. 
III. Time a gift of God, that we may (a) amend our life, (b) 
prepare for eternity. 
IV. Time good or bad according to the use we make of it. 


New Year’s Day Should Make Us Thoughtful 
A new year opens its door to us this day. Let us step over its thresh- 
old with confident step: on its lintel is written the name JESUS. On 
this day, more than is its custom, the world takes note of the flow of 
time. The Church also looks towards the dawn of the new year. She 
does so hopefully, with the saving name of Jesus on her lips (cfr. 
Gospel of the Mass). Now, “the name of the Lord is a strong tower: 
the just runneth to it and shall be exalted” (Prov., xviii. 10). 
The beginning of a new year causes even the unthinking to pause for 
a moment. With something akin to a blow we realize that another por- 
tion of our allotted span has irrevocably slipped away. We have passed 
another milestone on our road. Never again shall we come this way. 
The inevitable end is nearer by yet another year. 


Trust in God’s Providence 


According to their different tempers, men begin a new year either 
with expectant optimism or with a secret fear born of past disappoint- 
ments. An air of mystery hangs over the future, and the unknown must 
always give rise to a feeling of alarm in our hearts. 

What awaits us in the New Year? It would be folly to expect the 
coming months to differ much from those that went before. There 
awaits us, to be sure, the wonted mixture of joy and sorrow, pleasure 
and pain. Maybe, we shall not be here when the new year draws to its 
close. At any rate, it is well to bear in mind this tremendous possibility. 

On the other hand, there is no cause for excessive anxiety. What- 
ever befalls us can only do so because it is either qwilled or permitted by 
God. Even such trials or misfortunes as seem to spring solely from 
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our own folly or the ill will of others, are not outside the kindly plan- 
ning and plotting of Providence. The Divine Artist will proceed with 
His work in us and upon us. Men are the living stones of a living 
building of which He is the architect and builder. Only by many a 
blow of mallet and chisel are they fitted for their allotted position: 


By many a salutary stroke, 

By many a weary blow that broke, 

Or polished with a workman’s skill, 

The stones that form that glorious pile, 
They all are fitly framed to lie 

In their appointed place on high. 


Time a Precious Gift 


How precious are the days of our brief existence here! It is here 
and now that we are making our eternity. If our life, by God’s grace, 
is a truly Christian one; if, according to St. Paul’s ideal of a just man, 
we “live by faith” (Heb., x. 38), each passing day adds to our present 
grace and, in consequence, to our future glory: “He that is just, let him 
be justified still; and he that is holy, let him be sanctified still” (Apoc., 
ult. 11). Maybe, conscience pricks us and the sense of sin brings the 
flush of shame to our brow. Let our comfort be in the knowledge that 
life is prolonged by God in order that we may amend and make good 
our losses : “Despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and patience, and 
long-suffering? Knowest thou not that the benignity of God leadeth 
thee to penance?” (Rom., ii. 4). 


Time Is What We Make It 


Men are apt to look upon times and days as such as either good or 
bad, great or mean. In point of fact, time is what we make it. Each 
day is like an empty vessel. All depends on what we pour into it. That 
which gives value to our days is less the actions we perform in them 
than the intention or spiritual ardor with which we carry them out. The 
so-called great or showy actions that we may be able to perform occa- 
sionally do not constitute the moral worth of time more than the lowly, 
commonplace duty loyally accomplished day by day solely to give pleas- 
ure and glory to God. It is in that sense we must read the American 
poet’s noble lines: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime: 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


A life is great, not according as men deem it so, but if God judges it to 
be so. Faith, hope and charity—in a word, our grace—are the true 
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measure of our spiritual stature. It is on what faith makes us in God’s 
sight that the worth of our actions depends. A trifling thing in itself 
is of lasting value when done for God; a heroic action, if not related to 
God, is by itself of no avail for everlasting life: “If I should distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor., xiii. 3). 

We can gauge the value of time by noting the sparing—one would al- 
most like to say the niggardly—way in which it is doled out to us. We 
get it by infinitely small instalments, a second at a time. But each sec- 
ond is worth a drop of Christ’s Blood, for with His precious Blood He 
bought for us each of those successive opportunities for working out 
our salvation. 

Each instant of time is worth a whole eternity, for a moment’s sor- 
row may preserve us from eternal loss and open the gates of life. Every 
second is worth to us, in a manner of speaking, as much as God, for a 
momentary thought or action may cause a man to lose or find his God. 

Let us enter upon the new year with unbounded trust in the provi- 
dence of God: “I have put my trust in thee,O Lord. I said: Thou art 
my God: my lots are in thy hands.” The text of the Missal (Offertory 
of Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost) has: in manibus tuis tempora 
mea (Ps. xxx. 15). God alone is both the Maker and the Lord of time: 
Rex atque factor temporum (Brev. Hymn of Matins of Lent). As in 
days gone by, He will watch over us with fatherly care. If a man but 
holds fast to Him, he can come to no harm, or, if evil befalls him, it 
will only procure for him greater goods: “Thou hast taught me, O God, 
from my youth: and till now I will declare thy wonderful works. And 
unto old age and grey hairs, O God, forsake me not” (Ps. Ixx. 17, 18). 

New Year’s Day is a suitable occasion for facing realities. At the 
turn of the year a business man examines how he stands. He takes to 
heart what the experience of the past has taught him, fully determined 
not to fall into the same errors. How foolish if he were to give no 
thought to his higher life, the inner life of his immortal spirit; if he 
were to remain indifferent to the eternal issues of our life in time! 
What folly to imagine we are here “to have a good time”! “This I 
say, brethren, the time is short; it remaineth that they . . . that weep, 
(be) as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as if they re- 
joiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; and they 
that use this world, as if they used it not: for the fashion of this world 
passeth away” (I Cor., vii. 29-31). 

There is profound truth in the poet’s words: 


Not for joy and not for sorrow 
Is our destined end or way 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us further on our way. 
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On our way, that is, heavenwards, Godwards. Such a life alone corre- 
sponds to the dignity of man’s origin and purpose. “I slept,” says a 
German writer, “and I dreamt life was pleasure. I awoke, and lo! 
life was duty. I acted and behold: duty was pleasure.” 

Time must be a preparation for eternity. The world is a hard school: 
the harder our upbringing, the sounder our character. Pampered chil- 
dren are seldom a credit to their parents; when grown up, they fre- 
quently prove failures. God now fashions us; He hammers out daily 
more clearly His own features which He has imprinted upon us. This 
is the meaning and purposeful significance of the tribulations of time. 
In His own hour He will take us hence, gathering us to Himself. Happy 
we if we have come up to His expectations. How pitiful to disappoint 
such a Master! How glorious to merit the approval of so noble a 
King! 

Life, time, are tremendously important facts. St. Paul bids us “re- 
deem the time,” that is, make the best of every opportunity. Silently, 
all too rapidly, the hours go by. Soon the shadows shall lengthen: 
night is approaching in which no man can work. To him who has done 
his allotted task the failing daylight brings rest. For the Christian the 
sunset of life’s day is but the golden dawn of an everlasting day. 


“May He support us all the day long, till the shadows lengthen, and 
the evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the fever of 
life is over and our work is done! Then, in His mercy, may He give 
us a safe lodging, and a holy rest and peace at the last” (Cardinal 
Newman’s prayer). 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY 
The Holy Family 


“He went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject to them” 
(Luke, ii. 51). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The Holy Family. 
IT, St. Joseph, head of the Holy Family, shadow of God the 
Father. 
ITI. Mary, true Mother of Jesus. 
IV.-V. The hidden life—its lessons. 
VI. The family. 
VII. God its author. 
VIII. An image of the Trinity. 
IX. Husband and wife. 
X. Purpose of the family. 
XI. Dignity of parenthood. 
XII. The Holy Family a pattern for all other families. 


Jesus, Mary, Joseph at Nazareth 


To-day Holy Church displays before the eyes of the whole world the 
exquisite picture of the Holy Family of Nazareth. Never in the his- 
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tory of the world was a lovelier scene presented for the admiration of 
men. Here we have a most wonderful and, indeed, a unique counter- 
part of the Heavenly Trinity ; as a matter of fact, one of the three per- 
sonages composing that family is one of the Divine Three in heaven. 

Strictly speaking, the Holy Family is not a human family at all. 
Joseph, its head, is not the father of Him who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of Mary ever a Virgin. Joseph is but the shadow 
on earth of Christ’s Father in heaven, thus veiling for a time the mys- 
tery of Our Lord’s divine origin. Hence, Jesus was believed to be no 
more than the son of a village carpenter (cfr. Matt., xiii. 55). Never- 
theless, St. Joseph was truly the juridical head of the Holy Family, and 
for that reason he is forever the pattern that every head of a household 
should strive to reproduce. 

Mary, on the other hand, was in the full meaning of the word the 
Mother of Jesus. True, His conception was a wholly supernatural and 
divine thing, but in all else Mary supplied to her Child—to God’s own 
Son—all that a human mother gives to her offspring. The body of 
Jesus was formed of her substance; hence He was in very truth flesh 
of her flesh and bone of her bone. 

Jesus, on His part, fully and cheerfully acknowledged His depend- 
ence, as man, on Mary and Joseph. Since, under God, a child owes its 
existence to its parents, it is bound to give them gratitude, reverence and 
obedience. These duties Jesus discharged in perfect fashion. By far 
the greatest portion of His precious existence on earth was spent by 
Him in the fulfillment of His duties as a son. After the incident in the 
Temple, on the occasion of His first visit to Jerusalem as a lad of twelve 
years, we are told that “he went down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was subject to them” (Luke, ii. 51). 


Teaching of the Hidden Life 


The years of the hidden life at Nazareth were as advantageous to 
mankind as were subsequently the forty days between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, though during neither period did Jesus reveal Him- 
self to the world at large. Our Lord is always a teacher. He teaches 
mankind not by speech alone; He does so, and that most effectively, by 
the significance of His actions. By the hidden life at Nazareth He 
ennobled and sanctified family life, that is, that form of human exist- 
ence which is the normal one for men and women, the happiest for 
most of them, and the one by which the greater number work out the 
purpose for which God made them. 


The Family 
The family is the essential and living foundation of civilized society. 
Nothing can take its place. Hence we are able to gauge the moral 
health and the strength of a nation by examining its attitude towards 
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the idea of the family. There is no true culture if family life is not 
held sacred or if its stability is in any way at the mercy of human whims 
or passions. History proves this up to the hilt. If “the power that 
was Rome, the glory that was Greece,” decayed and perished, leaving 
behind nothing but ruins (though even these are beautiful), it was 
chiefly because divorce, voluntary and selfish childlessness, and even a 
deliberate refusal to marry sapped the moral health of the race. 
Steriles moriuntur, is the terse but ghastly verdict the greatest Roman 
historian pronounced on his own people. “They die barren” (they 
leave none behind to carry on the empire) ; they are barren, nay, they 
are dead within themselves because they refuse to have faith in life 
and in that faith to hand down its torch to another generation. Hence 
Rome fell to the uncouth nations of the north which were more vig- 
orous because more close to nature. 

The saintly bishop who ordained the writer of these Notes was wont 
to say that, besides conferring Holy Orders, nothing gave him keener 
joy than to be asked to bless a Catholic marriage. The priesthood per- 
petuates Christ on earth and gives Him and His priceless gifts to suc- 
cessive generations of men. Holy Matrimony, on the other hand, is the 
lawful and most sacred fountain from whose depths wells up the life- 
stream of the human race. Hence, the day on which a man and a 
woman found a new home is a great day in the life of the world, even 
though the great world takes no notice of the occurrence. 


God the Author of the Family 


The family is not a mere human conceit. Its origin must be traced 
back to God Himself. When, in the beginning of the world’s history, 
the Creator made man to His own image, “Male and female He created 
them, and (He) blessed them, saying: ‘Increase and multiply and fill 
the earth’ ” (Gen., i. 27, 28). 

In these words we must see the foundation charter of the essential 
unit in the race. God is the author of the family. He blessed it in the 
golden dawn of the world and to it—not to the State—He gave the 
right to master the earth and to appropriate whatever the land and the 
sea may yield. The State also has rights, of course; but, if properly 
understood, what is the State—at least the ideal State—but one large 
family made up of and embracing all particular families, and acting 
for the greater security and prosperity of all? The State, with its legis- 
lative and coercive power, exists for the good of the individual, and of 
such groups of individuals as form a family, for normally men do not 
exist in isolation but are units of a family, either as members or as its 
head. This is a deduction from what St. Paul tells us of the power of 
temporal rulers: “He (the king) is God’s minister to thee, for good . . . 
he is God’s minister ; an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doth 
evil” (Rom., xiii. 4). What a happy world it would be if statesmen 
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and citizens, rulers and subjects, generally accepted these principles and 
acted in accordance with them! 


The Family an Image of the Blessed Trinity 


The family is a faint yet true image of the Divine Trinity—the divine 
family circle in heaven. In that sublime and inscrutable Trinity there 
is no difference of dignity, majesty or position. For all that there is a 
mysterious order resulting from the fact that Person proceeds, as theo- 
logians say, from Person. The Son is of the Father alone. The Holy 
Ghost is “breathed” by the Father and the Son together. Yet, all Three 
Persons are equally eternal, infinite in majesty and perfection. 

In the earthly counterpart of this glorious Family—if one may so 
speak of the Blessed Trinity—there is both equality and subordination. 


Husband and Wife 


In the sight of God, simply as human personalities, husband and 
wife are equals, having the same human dignity, rights and responsi- 
bilities. As wife, woman is man’s inferior—not, indeed, his servant, 
his slave, or his chattel—but she is his subordinate. St. Paul is so 
definite and repeats his teaching so very frequently that there is neither 
uncertainty nor obscurity about it, however unpopular the very thought 
of such subordination may be in the minds of moderns: “Let women 
be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord, because the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church... . As the 
Church is subject to Christ so also let wives be to their husbands in all 
things” (Eph., v. 22-24; cfr. also Col., iii. 18 sqq.; I Peter, iii. 1; I Cor., 
vi. 3). If this subordination—perhaps a better sounding word than 
subjection—is accepted in the right spirit, there is no humiliation in it, 
nor the slightest lowering of human dignity. This subjection is given, 
or should be given, not to man as such, but to man impersonating, so 
to speak, Christ Himself; at any rate, to man as representing Christ’s 
authority over His Church. 

On the other hand, it is a sacred duty for the husband to honor and 
cherish his wife so much so that his love for her must be patterned on 
Christ’s love for the Church. “Husbands,” says St. Paul, “love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church. . . . So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies” (Eph., v. 25, 28). And again: “Husbands, 
love your wives and be not bitter towards them” (Col., iii. 19). 


Purpose of the Family 
The fundamental and at the same time the noblest purpose and func- 
tion of the family is the rearing of children. This task is the joint 
work of the parents, though each of them has his or her own distinct 
and characteristic contribution to make to that sublime end. Parent- 
hood is a craft, an art, the most difficult of all crafts. It is impossible 
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to exaggerate its importance. The making or marring of a child's 
character and entire career is, to a large extent, in the hands of its 
parents. Parent-craft works in the physical, intellectual and moral 
sphere. The progress of modern physiology and a growing knowledge 
of the mysterious laws of heredity have shown how alarmingly true 
this is. The influence of parents on their offspring, in the moral as well 
as in the physical order, is so far-reaching that it is calculated to fill 
the mind with a wholesome fear. 

The responsibilities of parents do not end when a child is born to 
them; they begin then to weigh on them more heavily than ever. It 
is given to parents to mould the whole future of their children, accord- 
ing to the saying of the Bible: “It is a proverb: a young man according 
to his way; even when he is old he will not depart from it” (Prov., 
xxii. 6). Just as a child reproduces, at least in part, the physical fea- 
tures of either or both of its parents, so does it readily and almost in- 
evitably take after them in its mode of thought and its behavior. What 
a responsibility, therefore, is that of parents! “By the commandment 
of Christ,” says Leo XIII, “marriage not only looks to the propaga- 
tion of the human race, but to the bringing forth of children for the 
Church, fellow-citizens with the Saints and the domestics of God, so 
that a people might be born and brought up for the worship and the 
religion of the true God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Encyclical 
Arcanum divine). 


Dignity of Parenthood 


Mankind admires artists or craftsmen—sculptors, painters, potters 
and whatever crafts there may be. Their works are treated with the 
utmost care, are housed in palatial museums, whilst inscriptions and 
other monuments perpetuate their names. Yet, if the best craftsmen of 
all were to receive the recognition they deserve, we should rather pay 
homage to parents than to painters or sculptors, for instead of work- 
ing in dead matter, such as stone or pigments, these work in the living, 
sensitive, responsive material of flesh and blood, nay, in the immortal 
material of a human personality! 

St. John Chrysostom pays a remarkable tribute to the educators of 
youth. His words are truest when applied to parents, the natural edu- 
cators of their children and who should also be the best qualified for 
so tremendous a task: “Assuredly more excellent than any painter or 
sculptor and suchlike craftsmen do I deem him who is not unskilled in 
the art of moulding the characters of youths” (Hom. lr. in XVIII 
Matt.; cfr. III Noct. of the Office of St. John Baptiste de la Salle). 
Only then will parents be equal to their difficult task if they are inspired 
by a lively spirit of faith. Only the very highest idealism can supply 
them with the inexhaustible fund of loving self-sacrifice which such 
an undertaking demands. Patience and self-control are indispensable 
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qualifications in an educator. Hence St. Paul’s injunction: “Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger but bring them up in the discipline 
and correction of the Lord” (Eph., vi. 4). And he gives the reason 
when he writes to the Colossians: “Provoke not your children to indig- 
nation, lest they be discouraged” (Col., iii. 2). 


The Holy Family a Pattern for All Families 


The Holy Family of Nazareth should ever stand before the mind of 
parents as an inspiration and an ideal to strive after. The Holy Family 
is a model for every other human family, be it rich or poor, noble or 
lowly. Mary and Joseph were indeed of noble lineage, for they were 
of the royal race of David. They were likewise poor. The household 
at Nazareth depended for its maintenance, at first exclusively, upon the 
earnings of St. Joseph. Later on God’s own Son, in His human form, 
contributed His share towards the common fund by toiling as a humble 
village artisan. It is in the nature of things that parents should make 
sacrifices for their children; it is an instinct of humanity. In return 
children owe their parents gratitude, reverence and submission. More- 
over, they should endeavor, when in a position to do so, to repay at least 
in part—for adequate requital is impossible—the debt they owe to those 
from whom, under God, they have received all they have and are and 
hope to achieve. 

Let every head of a family make the choice made by Josue of old on 
a memorable occasion: “As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord” (Jos., ult. 15). Such a decision is the best insurance against 
dark days and trying times. Such a household need have no fear, for 
it rests upon a firm foundation: “The rain fell, the floods came and the 
winds blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was 
founded on a rock” (Matt., vii. 25). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


Matrimony 


“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the Mother of Jesus was there, 
and Jesus also was invited” (John, ii. 1). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Christ at the Marriage Feast. 
II. Virginity and Matrimony. 
III. Creation of woman. 
IV. Marriage a Sacrament. 
V. Dignity of married state. 
IV. Purpose of Marriage. 


Christ at Cana 


In to-day’s Gospel we behold the Son of God, the Lord of all things, 
taking part in the joyous festivities which at all times and all over the 
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world have accompanied the founding of a new human household. 
There is enormous significance and purposefulness in this presence of 
Our Lord at the marriage feast of Cana. Whatever Christ said and 
did was always calculated, planned and subservient to a very definite 
end. Hence, who can doubt that by accepting an invitation to a mar- 
riage feast Jesus meant His presence at Cana to be seen, so to speak, 
by the whole world? He attended the wedding in order that by His 
presence He might approve, bless and add fresh beauty and dignity to 
the married state. 


Two States of Life for Men 

There are two states or conditions in which men may choose to live, 
and in either of them they can fulfill the purpose of their existence, 
which is the attainment of everlasting life. These two states are those 
of virginity and matrimony. The former is most holy and perfect, but 
extraordinary; the latter is likewise most holy and in its own sphere 
perfect. It is, moreover, the ordinary or common state to which the 
majority of men and women are called. 

When St. Paul was consulted as to the relative merits of the single 
state and matrimony, he replied: “I would that all men were like my- 
self: but every one hath his proper gift from God, one after this man- 
ner, and another after that” (I Cor., vii. 7). The normal state of man 
is that of matrimony. In the very dawn of the world, whilst “the 
morning stars praised Him together and all the sons of God made a 
joyful melody” (Job, xxxviii. 7), the Creator blessed all His creatures 
in turn. But upon our first parents, resplendent in their astonishing 
gifts of nature and grace, a more excellent blessing was pronounced— 
one that reveals to what a sublime codperation with God’s creative 
omnipotence human parents were to be called. 


Creation of Woman 


For a while Adam was alone amid the delights of Paradise. Soon, 
however, God gave him a helpmate like unto himself. In the very 
rapture of his first glimpse of the mother of men Adam fully under- 
stood the sacredness as well as the utter irrevocability of the union of 
husband and wife: “They shall be two in one flesh” (Gen., ii. 24). 
This is marriage as first instituted by God. Subsequently, to avoid 
greater evils, there came a temporary suspension of the law of indis- 
solubility of marriage: “Moses, by reason of the hardness of your 
hearts, permitted you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 
it was not so” (Matt., xix. 8). In the new and perfect Law Christ 
could not fail to take up once more all that concerns the essential and 
natural relationship as between man and woman. He began by revok- 
ing the temporary dispensation from the primeval indissolubility of 
marriage: “I say to you that whosoever shall put away his wife... . 
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and shall marry another, committeth adultery, and he that shall marry 
her that is put away committeth adultery” (Matt., xix. 9). 


Marriage a Sacrament 


Moreover, our loving Saviour who adorned all that He touched did 
not leave off here. No doubt it was a great thing to bring back mar- 
riage to its primitive dignity. But Jesus Christ did far more: He 
made of marriage, which is by nature and essence no more than a 
contract (though the most binding and sacred of all contracts), one of 
the seven sacraments of His Church. “Even as marriage, as a natural 
union, was instituted from the beginning for the propagation of the 
human race, so was it subsequently invested with the dignity of a 
Sacrament, for the procreation and education of a people in the re- 
ligion and worship of the true God and of Christ Our Saviour” (Catech. 
of Trent, Part II, chap. VIII, 15). 

A Sacrament is an outward sign, a token of an inward grace. In the 
Sacrament of Matrimony a contract, as expresed by word or gesture, 
is the outward sign or token of the grace of the Sacrament. This grace 
is twofold: firstly, since Matrimony is a Sacrament of the living, that 
is, one that must be received in a state of grace, it produces an increase 
of sanctifying grace; secondly, a special grace or strength is given to 
the contracting parties by which they are enabled to fulfill the duties of 
their new state and to bear its trials. 

In this Sacrament the minister is not the priest. The officiating 
ministers are the bride and bridegroom. The priest is only a witness, 
on the part of the Church. He approves and blesses the union by the 
authority of God, even as the Lord, in Paradise, blessed the first human 
couple. 

Dignity of Married State 

Cardinal Pie was a famous bishop of Poitiers in the last century. His 
memory is still green, though he died more than fifty years ago. On 
February 6, 1854, he was officiating at a big wedding. In the meantime 
a humble couple took up its station in one of the side chapels where 
they were to be married. The Cardinal saw them, and on inquiring 
what they were doing he was told that it was a “small wedding.” “All 
weddings are great!” the bishop exclaimed. So, having blessed the first 
couple, he asked the newly married to stand aside whilst he caused the 
working class couple with their friends to come into the choir where, 
after an address, he himself performed the ceremony (E. Duplessy, 
“Histoire de Catéchisme,” IIT). 


Matrimony is a most beautiful and holy state. Not only is it a nat- 
ural contract, a union willed and approved by the Creator for the pur- 
pose of the propagation of the human race, but it is something far 
nobler. The union of husband and wife is nothing less than the visible 
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symbol of the ineffable union which obtains between Christ and His 
Church. “Men should love their wives, as their own bodies; he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself; for no man ever hateth his own flesh, 
but nourisheth it, and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church; 
for we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall adhere to 
his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. This is a great sacrament 
(mystery) ; but I speak in Christ, and in the Church” (Eph., v. 28 sqq.). 

The Catechism of Trent (ed. McHugh-Callan, p. 345) comments on 
these words as follows: “When Christ the Lord would give some sign 
of that very close union which subsists between Him and his Church 
and of His boundless love towards us, He made known the dignity of 
so great a mystery principally by this holy union of man and wife; and 
the extreme aptitude of the illustration may be understood from this, 
that of all human relations none is more binding among men than the 
tie of marriage.” 


Indissolubility of Marriage 

These grave words should make even the thoughtless pause. The 
indissolubility of marriage is here put on the same level as the bond of 
union between Christ and the Church. Christ is the Head, the Church 
is the body. No person on earth—or under the earth—will ever succeed 
in parting these two. In like manner so close and irrevocable is the 
bond of matrimony that no earthly power can be suffered to tamper 
with it. As a matter of fact, as regards essentials marriage is beyond 
even ecclesiastical legislation. The Church lays down certain laws, 
insists on the observance of certain conditions, but she does so solely 
with a view to safeguarding the binding force of the contract. Oncea 
marriage is validly contracted and consummated, she has no power to 
dissolve it. Instead of repining and complaining, men should look at 
marriage from the Church’s lofty point of view. If they realize that 
their union is symbolic of Christ’s union with the Church, no couple 
would find the law of utter indissolubility an intolerable burden. 

Obviously, the difficulties of such a lifelong state must be manifold. 
At times they may become acute. It is then that the grace received on 
the day of their wedding becomes peculiarly operative. “It must be 
taught,” says the Catechism of Trent (ibid., p. 346), “that, united in 
the bond of mutual love, the husband and wife are enabled, by the grace 
of this Sacrament, to repose in each other’s affections, not to seek alien 
and illicit attachments.” 

Christian marriage has many enemies. In practically every country 
divorce is recognized by the State. Yet marriage, as regards essentials, 
has been taken out of human control by Jesus Christ Himself. That 
there are great difficulties in married life, who seeks to deny? Every 
state or condition in which men live has its peculiar hardships. Too 
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often a marriage turns out unhappy; it is because Jesus and Mary were 
not invited. Moved by passion or some worldly or even sordid motive, 
men and women take up lightly the most grave obligations. They act 
in this matter with an impulsiveness to which they would not yield in 
other situations. An old proverb says: 


Before going to war, pray once; 
Before embarking at sea, pray twice: 
Before marrying, pray thrice. 


A young man came to speak to a religious of the woman he wished to 
marry: “She has no dowry, Father.” The Father wrote a nought on 
a sheet of paper. “But she plays the piano.” The religious put an- 
other nought beside the first. “She is very pretty.” A third nought. 
“She sketches.” Another nought. “She has an academic degree.” A 
fifth nought. “She has excellent relations.” A sixth nought. “She 
is a splendid Catholic.” Thereupon the Father wrote a 1 before the 
six 0’s, saying: “She is worth a million: marry her” (Duplessy, loc. 
cit.). 


Purpose of Marriage 

The very purpose of marriage is the source of its dignity. This pur- 
pose is nothing less than a share in the creative omnipotence of God 
Himself (cfr. above). Marriage is the divinely appointed source of 
every fresh human life that appears on this earth. True, God does not 
withhold His codperation when lust and animal instinct cause other 
springs of life to well up from the muddied soil of our corrupt nature. 
But the only legitimate source of life is lawful marriage. The very re- 
strictions with which the pure and holy spring is surrounded show that 
human life is on a far higher plane than that of irrational beasts. In 
the procreation of every human being there is an active, immediate 
intervention of God, because only He can quicken, with an immortal 
soul, the body that is formed in the mysterious laboratory of a mother’s 
womb. Even that natural process is one of the wonders of our mys- 
terious world. This is beautifully expressed by the mother of the seven 
Machabees when, “joining a man’s heart to a woman’s thought,” she 
exhorted each of them to suffer death rather than transgress God’s 
Law: “I know not how you were formed in my womb: for I neither 
gave you breath, nor soul, nor life: neither did I frame the limbs of 
every one of you. But the Creator of the world that formed the nativity 
of man and that found out the origin of all, He will restore to you 
again in His mercy both breath and life” (II Mach., vii. 22). 

St. Paul goes so far as to say that a woman saves her soul by the 
labor of child-bearing: “She (woman) shall be saved through child- 
bearing; if she continue in faith and love, and sanctification with 
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sobriety” (I Tim., ii. 15). Without doubt, though it is not said in so 
many words, the cares and anxieties inseparable from parenthood will 
likewise prove the salvation of the father of a family. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Dangers to Christian Marriage 


“Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her; and if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to an- 
other, she committeth adultery’ (Mark, x. 11, 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ spoke strongly on divorce. 

II, Marriage indissoluble by reason of what it typifies. Indissolu- 
bility is the cause of (a) the dignity, and (b) the difficulties 
of marriage. 

III, Attacks on sanctity of marriage. 

IV. Reverence for marriage. 

V. Divorce unlawful. 
VI. The Church’s attitude logical. 
VII. Evils of divorce. 
VIII. The Church guardian of divine law. 


These are strong, peremptory, almost harsh words. Modern squeam- 
ishness may even squirm on hearing them, for they refer to very ugly 
things. Yet, they were spoken by the gentlest and meekest of men— 
by One also whose very meekness at times caused Him to lash sin with 
stinging words. Christ and His Church have always called things by 
their true names. Nothing clears the atmosphere as a definite statement 
of facts. 


Indissolubility Demanded by the Very Nature of Matrimony 

The bond of Matrimony is something exceedingly sacred. It is a 
symbol or image of the marvellous union that obtains between Christ 
and His Church, between God and the individual soul. Herein is the 
real reason why marriage must be indissoluble. The essence of bliss 
is to be for ever with the Lord (cfr. I Thess., iv. 16), whilst to be sep- 
arated from Christ is hell: “Depart from Me .. . into everlasting fire” 
(Matt., xxv. 4). Just as we cannot be indifferent whether or not we 
shall be for ever united to Christ, the source of bliss, so is it unlawful 
for either husband or wife to leave his or her partner. 


Cause of Dignity and Difficulty of Married Life 
This utter indissolubility imparts to Christian marriage its marvel- 
lous dignity. On the other hand, this same characteristic is the source 
of the many and great difficulties which are inseparable from this divine 
institution. Every human personality has its own distinctive charac- 
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teristics. No two people have the same features. In like manner no 
two individual characters are alike. Now, it is assuredly no small mat- 
ter to ask two persons so to adapt themselves to each other as to enable 
them to spend a lifetime in peace and concord, to bring up a family in 
the knowledge and fear of God, and to submit to the obligations and 
sacrifices which their education demands. 

“The good of marriage,” says St. Augustine, “is threefold: faithful- 
ness, offspring and the Sacrament. The first is that mutual fidelity 
which preserves either of the two partners from wayward thoughts or 
longings contrary to the loyalty they owe one another; secondly, off- 
spring, that it be lovingly welcomed, nourished with kindness and re- 
ligiously brought up; the Sacrament, that marriage be not broken up, 
that a man or woman divorced be not joined to another, even for the 
sake of offspring” (Jn Gen.i., IX, 7). By the latter clause St. Augus- 
tine must by no means be understood as granting the possibility or the 
lawfulness of divorce. The context makes it quite clear that by that 
word he merely means such separation from bed and board as, in 
certain circumstances, the Church allows in order to prevent grave evils. 


Attacks on Christian Marriage 

On each of the three headings here enumerated marriage to-day is 
exposed to more numerous and graver dangers than in past times. It 
is no exaggeration to say that modern society is in danger of disintegra- 
tion precisely because men presume to look upon this matter of marriage 
as if it were a man-made thing—one, therefore, that man can deal with 
and alter so as to suit his whims or passions. 

Any looseness of thought regarding sexual matters must inevitably 
react, in disastrous fashion, upon the purity and stability of married 
life. Even a superficial acquaintance with modern literature and art, 
the theatre and the “pictures,” suffices to show how far the modern 
world has drifted from the ideals of modesty, purity and chastity, which 
are both the finest flowers of Christianity and the essential requisites for 
its bare existence. 

As for the love of offspring, no doubt the propagation of the human 
race is not the sole end of marriage, though it is the chief one. God 
instituted it likewise for the mutual comfort of man and woman, “for it 
is not good for man to be alone.” “Marriage is good,” says St. Augus- 
tine” (De bono conjugali, 3), “not merely on account of the begetting 
of children, but also on account of the natural society itself in a differ- 
ence of sex. Otherwise it would not any longer be called marriage in 
the case of old persons, especially if either they lost sons or had given 
birth to none.” 

Marriage is intended to be a remedy against concupiscence, which 
since the Fall is so impatient of control. “For this purpose are men 
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married that lust, being brought under a lawful bond, should not float at 
large, without form and loose, having of itself weakness of flesh that 
cannot be curbed, but having of marriage fellowship of faith that can- 
not be dissolved” (ibid., 5). 


Reverence for the Married State 


Marriage is a holy thing. It must be thought of and spoken of with 
the reverence with which serious people think and speak of holy things. 
Nothing is more at variance with Christian feeling than light or fool- 
ish jokes about so holy a state. It is tragic that the essential relation- 
ship between man and woman, for the divinely willed purpose of the 
upkeep and increase of the human race, should for ever be exploited by 
writers and speakers for their own sordid and mercenary purposes. 
Those who think or speak profanely of the well-spring of human life 
are like the dumb beasts of the field who, having found a stream of 
clear water, are not content to slake their thirst but must needs stamp 
about in it, stir up the mud and so pollute the crystal pool. 


No Divorce 


Many people deem the indissolubility of marriage an intolerable 
burden. No one denies that it is a hard thing. The Apostles them- 
selves said so when Our Lord revoked the permission to divorce a wife 
granted to the patriarchs of old: “If the case of a man with his wife 
be so, it is not expedient to marry” (Matt., xix. 10). Christ, however, 
did not on that account modify His law or explain it away. Nor does 
He allow for as much as one exception. All that is permissible is sep- 
aration if either party has been unfaithful; but as long as both parties 
are alive, neither is capable of contracting a lawful marriage. To do so 
would be to commit adultery, however much up to that time the injured 
party might have been described as “the innocent party.” 

Here it may be useful to note, with the Council of Trent, that the 
faithful should not deem it a hardship to be brought to a reconciliation 
with an erring partner. “Why should not the Christian husband re- 
ceive his wife, whom the Church receives? Or why should not the wife 
pardon her adulterous but penitent husband, whom Christ also has par- 
doned ?” (St. Augustine, De adult. conjug., VI; cfr. Catech. of Trent, 
Part II, c. VIII, 22). 

All laws are made for the common good. Hence individuals may 
sometimes suffer. There are so-called “hard cases,” but, as a great 
English judge said, “hard cases make bad law.”’ We cannot alter a 
good law to relieve a particular hardship, especially when it is not our 
law, but God’s. No wise legislator could for a moment allow himself 
to swerve from his plain duty of aiming at the general good, even 
though he is aware of particular hardships here and there. 
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Indissolubility the Only Logical Attitude 

Alone, or practically alone among all Christian bodies to-day, the 
Catholic Church resolutely refuses to pander to the demands of human 
passion or sentiment. She is often, and severely, taken to task for her 
uncompromising attitude. But hers is the only logical attitude. Right- 
thinking men and women outside her pale—and there are still many 
such—often pay unstinted tribute to the Church for refusing to bend to 
every wind of changing opinion and sentimentality. Jews and Protes- 
tants have long ago given way on this, as they have on many other 
points. The Catholic Church is well aware of the interdependence of 
her dogmas, be they in the intellectual or the moral sphere. Society or 
the individual, either the one or the other must suffer at times. It is 
unreasonable to sacrifice the body for a limb: “It is expedient that one 
man should die for the people and that the whole nation perish not” 
(John, xi. 50). 


Evil Consequences of Divorce 
The principle of divorce once admitted, the institution of marriage— 
hence the family—must be in jeopardy. The result must be, sooner or 
later, social disruption, chaos, death. 


The indissolubility of marriage is demanded by its very purpose or 
purposes. Human nature being what it is, woman would be the first 
to suffer from any loosening of the marriage bond. It is the natural 
and perfectly laudable ambition of a woman to acquire both husband 
and family. But if a woman has been divorced, were it only once, her 
prospects of finding a new partner and of founding another home 
would be of the slenderest, for all too soon in a woman’s life the years 
must come of which she will say: “They please me not!” (Eccles., xii. 
1). Even more pitiful would be the fate of the children who would 
grow up deprived of the gentle yet firm discipline of a father—or de- 
prived of life’s best gift, a mother’s tender love. 

Christ’s teaching on marriage has done more for woman and for the 
family than anything else in the world. Are we going to cast aside so 
magnificent a gain because of specious appeals to sentiment, or even - 
for the sake of admittedly hard but isolated cases? Let me quote the 
wise words of a good woman—not a Catholic. “The advocates of 
divorce,” she says, “make four cardinal mistakes, for (1) divorce is 
against Christ’s teaching; (2) it is against Christian charity and for- 
giveness of injuries (cfr. above) ; (3) it sets pleasure above duty; (4) 
it is grossly unjust to the offspring’ (Dame Beatrix Lyall, in The 
Listener, December 21, 1932, London). On his part, Theodore Roose- 
velt said that “the census of divorces is fairly appalling. Easy divorce 
is a bane to any nation. It is a curse to society and a menace to the 
home; an incitement to married unhappiness; an evil thing for men 
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and a still more hideous thing for women” (quoted in above paper, 
December, 1931). 


The Church a Guardian of the Divine Law 

The Catholic Church has at all times stood for the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. But, humanly speaking, what a price she paid for keeping 
her trust! Although Clement VII was no strong Pope, yet in a mo- 
mentous hour he lacked not courage and decision: he let England go 
rather than betray his duty to please Henry VIII. When Philip 
Augustus of France, after only a few months of married life, cast off 
his wife (a Danish princess ignorant of the language of her adopted 
country), the latter on being told of the sentence pronounced by pre- 
lates who were courtiers rather than bishops, was heard to cry out with 
tears: “Rome! Rome!” The unhappy woman looked to Rome to de- 
fend her dignity as woman and wife, nor was her appeal in vain. 

“To them that are married, not I, but the Lord commandeth that the 
wife depart not from her husband; and if she depart, that she remain 
unmarried or be reconciled to her husband; and let not the husband put 
away his wife” (I Cor., vii. 11, 12). To those for whom the Bible is 
God’s word this text speaks with divine peremptoriness and authority. 

To ensure happy marriages let us do our best to prevent hasty or 
foolish unions. The thought of a possible divorce at the back of the 
mind of either partner will not make for mutual happiness. “With a 
very wide experience of all types of people I am prepared to say that the 
great majority of marriages are happy, and that the higher the ideal of 
a lifelong union the greater is the chance of happiness both for parents 
and children. Home, marriage, love and children are still the great 
heart-words of humanity and must continue to be so unless civilization 
is to sink” (Dame Lyall, cfr. supra). 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Christian Education of Children 


“Fathers, provoke not your children to anger; but bring them up in the discipline 
and correction of the Lord” (Eph., vi. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The perfect union of man and woman. 
II. Children a blessing. 
III. Christian view of parenthood. 
IV. Education. 
V. True education. 
VI. Schools. 


Only then is the union of man and woman perfect when it issues in 
offspring. In this way alone the symbolism is fully and most perfectly 
realized which makes of Christian matrimony the beautiful thing it is. 
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When treating of matrimony, we have shown that the union of hus- 
band and wife typifies or shows forth the union between the soul and 
God, the close alliance between Christ and the Church. Now, the won- 
derful, mysterious and unspeakably close union between Christ and the 
Church—that is, in reality, between Our Lord and our souls—is wholly 
based upon sanctity and holiness. It is a mystery of unspeakable purity. 
Yet, though it is the most virginal union imaginable, it is very far from 
being a barren one. 

St. Paul applies to the Church the prophecy of Isaias and thus de- 
scribes the fecundity of this glorious Mother of men: “Give praise, O 
thou barren, that bearest not ; sing forth praise and make a joyful noise, 
thou that didst not travail with child; for many are the children of the 
desolate, more than of her that hath a husband, saith the Lord” (Is., 
liv. 1). A fruitful marriage is, therefore, the most perfect material 
image of the supernatural fecundity of the Church who, in Baptism, is 
for ever bringing forth a spiritual progeny to Christ her Lord and 
divine Bridegroom. 























Children a Blessing 

The ancient people of God looked upon children as so many tokens 
of the Lord’s blessing. Barrenness was held to be a shame and humilia- 
tion; in fact, it was looked upon as a curse of heaven. This feeling 
inspired the prayer of Anna, the mother of Samuel: “O Lord of hosts, 
if Thou wilt look down on the affliction of Thy servant, and wilt be 
mindful of me, and not forget Thy handmaid, and wilt give to Thy 
servant a man child: I will give him to the Lord all the days of his life” 
(I Kings, i. 11). 

The Psalmist waxes lyrical when he sings the blessedness of the 
father of a large family: “Behold the inheritance of the Lord are chil- 
dren: the reward, the fruit of the womb. As arrows in the hand of 
the mighty, so the children begotten in youth. Blessed is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them” (Ps. cxxvi). And again this idyllic pic- 
ture: “Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine on the sides of thy house; 
thy children as olive plants round about thy table. Behold thus shall 
the man be blessed that feareth the Lord” (Ps. cxxvii). These words 
reveal a spirit that is poles apart from the modern fear of the child. 
Today the child is looked upon and described as an encumbrance, be- 
cause the child claims the time and money that would otherwise be 
given to pleasure by so many selfish couples. Yet, even some of those 
who do not take the Christian view of life realize the blessing children 
bring into a home, which without their presence is not a home at all. 
“Marriage,” says the Countess of Oxford, “is not much without the 
patter of little feet.” No one is more sorrowfully aware of this than 
those much-to-be-pitied couples who would give anything if only a child 
came to brighten their existence. 
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Christian View of Parenthood 


The Jews of old looked upon children as a blessing; yet, their view 
of life was a very earthly one. Children were assets because in them 
the family would survive, just as each of them contributed its share to 
the family’s strength and wealth. In the New Law parents enlightened 
by faith should find it easy to welcome the advent of the little strangers, 
for faith teaches them that these are the future heirs of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The prestige and glory of Christian marriage lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that it codperates with the great Creator Himself and 
by its own creative function helps to fill heaven with those who shall 
for ever see the face of God. 


Parenthood, more particularly motherhood, has its profound joys. 
It has likewise its very great hardships. Yet, as regards the mother, 
St. Paul says that woman’s salvation is in child-bearing. But he adds 
significantly : “If she continue in faith, and love, and sanctification with 
sobriety” (I Tim., ii. 15), by which words he points to the further 
and grave duty of giving children a sound education. 


The Christian view is to look upon children as a gift of God. They 
are given to the parents; yet, they are not their property, for they al- 
ways remain God’s who alone is the King for whom all things live. 
Still less are they playthings with which fond and foolish mothers might 
beguile the time. Children are a gift of God; parents also are a gift 
of God to the children. Happy the children whose parents are to them 
the very shadow of God! Happy the home to whose mistress may be 
applied the glowing words of an inspired writer: “As the sun when it 
riseth to the world in the high places of God, so is the beauty of a 
good wife for the ornament of her house. As the lamp shining upon the 
holy candlestick, so is the beauty of the face in a ripe age” (Ecclus., 
xxvi. 21, 22). 


Education 


The child’s education is the joint work of the parents. It is, how- 
ever, peculiarly the duty and privilege of the mother to mould the mind 
and heart of her child in the years when it is most receptive and respon- 
sive. Experience shows that men are mostly what their mothers made 
them. A writer of much wisdom, now almost forgotten, wrote these 
wise words: “The moral or ethical side of a man is formed in about ten 
years, and if he did not receive this formation at his mother’s knee, it 
was a misfortune. Nothing can take the place of this training. Ifa 
mother has taken special pains to engrave the divine sign upon the 
brow of her son, there is almost a certainty that vice will never blot 
it out. A youth may indeed swerve from the straight path, but he will 
describe a returning curve which will bring him back to where he 
started” (De Maistre, “Soirée de St. Pétersbourg,” 3rd entretien). 

The first and natural educator of the child is its mother. Nothing 
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can replace her teaching. It is also the most lasting. It is pitiful if a 
mother passes on to hirelings a task than which none is more delicate or 
sacred, and for the fulfillment of which she has received a special grace 
of God on her wedding day, for one of the sacramental graces of 
Matrimony, as distinct from the increase of sanctifying grace which it 
produces, is the aptitude to train and fashion her child as regards its 
physical development, but even more in respect to its moral formation. 

A good mother never leaves to others those sweet tasks which are a 
delight to her and which will form her dearest memories when the child 
is grown up. History is full of beautiful and moving examples of 
women who realized this fundamental duty to be also their privilege. 
Even pagan mothers looked upon their children as their most precious 
treasures. Everybody knows the instance of the noble Roman matron 
who, whilst other women were exhibiting their pearls and precious 
stones, had her sons called in and presented them to her astonished 
guests as being her most valuable treasures. History shows that the 
Gracchi proved not unworthy of such a mother. 

Education, intellectual and moral, is far more important than bodily 
care, for whilst the latter insures the health and development of that 
which is perishable, the former trains the child as a citizen of eternity. 
A Christian will never view life in its true perspective unless he looks 
at it sub specie eternitatis—in the light and perspective of eternity. 

If parents realize that children belong to God before they belong to 
them, they will respect the freedom of their own offspring as well as 
God’s plans for them in all that concerns the choice of a career. It is 
as unfair as it is foolish to coerce a child to take up a career for which 
it has neither aptitude nor attraction. It is no less unjust to hinder it in 
its choice simply because you want them to succeed you in your busi- 
ness, craft or art. Most unfair is it to put obstacles in a child’s way 
should it feel a call either to the life of a priest or to some Religious 
Order. Such resistance is frequently met with on the part of even such 
parents as loudly proclaim their loyalty to religion and the Church. 
Not a few families seem to deem it a misfortune if God uses His 
sovereign right to dispose of His creatures by calling them to His im- 
mediate and undivided service. Such a call is an honor, and instead of 
repining a family should rather rejoice if God chooses one of its mem- 
bers to devote himself or herself wholly and exclusively to His service. 


True Education 
Education, as the word suggests, is less a putting of things into the 
child as a drawing out of what is latent, or in germ, within it. It is a 
heresy and an implicit denial of original sin to affirm with Goethe and 
so many moderns that man is born good. The child is not naturally 
good, or more correctly, there are within it immense possibilities for 
good and evil. Hence education must be in part coercive. The child 
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must be made to see that not all its whims are laws; that it may not do 
all it chooses to do, or behave as it pleases. Hence there should be an 
element of strength, not to say sternness, in the parent. Holy Scripture, 
which is God’s law, does not mince words on this subject: “The rod 
and reproof give wisdom, but the child that is left to his own will 
bringeth his mother to shame”; and again: “Instruct thy son and he 
shall refresh thee and shall give delight to thy soul” (Prov., xxix. 15, 
17). “Withhold not correction from a child, for if thou strike him with 
the rod, he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod and deliver 
his soul from hell” (Prov., xxiii. 13, 14). 

Education must be formation; it must draw out and build up. The 
child must be so worked upon that it is not merely receptive or passive ; 
it should react to the teacher’s efforts. When the education of children 
is viewed in this light, the tremendous responsibility of parents becomes 
manifest. It is no small matter to be responsible to God for the for- 
mation of another’s character when a whole eternity may depend on it. 
On the other hand, it is a tremendous privilege to be permitted to co- 
operate with God Himself in the moulding of those who are His chil- 
dren before they are ours. St. John Chrysostom has some wise and 
beautiful words on this very theme: “Is there anything greater than 
the formation of a mind, than the education of youth? Assuredly I 
deem him more deserving of praise than painter, sculptor or any such 
artist, who is not ignorant of the art of moulding the character of 
young people” (Hom. lx in Matt.). 

It is evident that religion is the true foundation of all character build- 
ing. To leave it out of education is the great crime and folly of our 
time. Education without religion is like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. Mere knowledge of history, science or the arts does not train 
the heart. The will, not the intellect, makes the choice between good 
and evil, between God and the world; therefore, it is the state or forma- 
tion of his will that makes a man a good or a bad man. 


Schools 


Parents cannot be the exclusive educators of their sons and daugh- 
ters. They must be sent to school. It is then that a solicitous parent’s 
deepest anxieties begin, when the child is no longer under his or her 
loving, watchful eye, but is exposed at its most receptive period to the 
hundred influences of school-life. Keenly aware of the grave dangers 
to which a child is exposed in a non-Catholic school, the Catholic 
Church insists most strongly and at all times on the duty of parents to 
send their children to none but Catholic schools. What constant sacri- 
fices are not Catholics called upon to make, in America or in England, 
in order to build new Catholic schools and maintain existing ones! 

Canon Law is very definite in its legislation on this point (cfr. Canon 
1347). The Bishops of England in 1905, and again in 1918, issued 
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stringent regulations on the matter, as directed by the aforesaid Canon. 
It may be useful to quote their grave words: “We desire to call the 
attention of all Catholics to the grave departure from Catholic teach- 
ing and tradition, to very serious dangers to Catholic faith and spirit 
which are involved in the placing of Catholic children, of whatever 
class in life, in non-Catholic schools. Owing to the usually proximate 
nature of these dangers it is, under ordinary circumstances, a grievous 
sin on the part of parents to expose their children to such risks. There 
is, not infrequently, also a grave sin of scandal, for when Catholics, 
and especially those in a prominent position, make use of non-Catholic 
schools, they affect injuriously the whole Catholic position, leading 
many to follow their example and making it increasingly difficult to pro- 
vide, maintain and improve our own schools and colleges.” 

The bishops admit that cases may arise when certain professions may 
only be entered by passing through certain schools—but such cases must 
be examined by the Ordinary who alone may decide if such a necessity 
exists. In any case, the hierarchy of England declared that “the social 
advantages to be gained at certain schools manifestly do not constitute 
such a necessity.” 








Book Reviews 


SANE THINKING 


A strong argument in favor of the Catholic Church is the remarkable 
and striking sanity with which she judges the strange vagaries of the 
human mind. She injects no passion into the controversy, gives evidence 
of no alarm, but manifests a calm assurance that can only come from 
the conscious and certain possession of the truth. It cannot fail to 
impress men that the Church is always found on the side of common 
sense and sanity of thought. Patently faith is a principle that prevents 
the believer, from extravagance and excess even in matters of rational 
truth. Perhaps the apologetical value and force of this fact has not yet 
been sufficiently exploited. It is, however, strongly emphasized in two 
recent publications well deserving of the attention of the reader. 

Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., internationally known as a critical 
student of so-called borderland phenomena, offers a new and compre- 
hensive exposition of Spiritualism. This modern cult has made the 
astounding claim that it is a new revelation, and has set itself up as a 
rival of that revelation of which the Church is the authentic and 
infallible custodian. With abundant documentation the author proves 
that it has not given the world a single worthwhile item of information, 
and that on the contrary it has led to mental confusion and moral 
deterioration. The hostile attitude of the Church, consequently, is fully 
justified. The criticism of the author is characterized by utter impar- 
tiality. He takes a middle position lying between the extreme points 
which respectively condemn Spiritualism as a manifestation of diabolical 
influences or as wholesale trickery. Unquestionably that is the right 
view. Though just at the moment the vogue of Spiritualism is in the 
wane, its popularity may at any time be revived and the author’s study 
remains timely. It has, as suggested above, real apologetical value. The 
author is inclined to attribute the childish pranks sometimes occurring 
in spiritualistic séances to the spirits of unbaptized persons, who exist 
on a lower plane than the heavenly spirits but do not belong to the realm 
of the damned. The idea is not uninteresting, but the force of the 
argument does not depend on this opinion. 

The notion of supernatural revelation has been much distorted by 
rationalism and modern psychology of religion. In non-Catholic circles 
there exists utter confusion with respect to this point. The work of 
clarification which Father Baierl has undertaken will be very welcome 
to students of apologetics? The present volume, the second of the 
series contemplated for the use of seminary students, deals with the 


1 The Church and Spiritualism. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

2 The Theory of Revelation. By Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D. Vol. II: The 
Natural Knowability of Revelation (The Seminary Press, Rochester, N. Y.). 
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important problem of the knowability of revelation and of the criteria 
by which the divine origin of the Christian revelation can be established. 
It is intended to serve as collateral reading and is excellently adapted 
to this purpose. The teacher of Fundamental Theology cannot do more 
than refer to the many modern errors concerning the signs by which 
the divine character of revealed truth becomes known. For a better 
understanding supplementary reading is absolutely imperative. This 
the volume supplies in a systematic manner and accordingly saves the 
student time and often fruitless search. The student who carefully 
peruses the pertinent quotations collected by the author will be well 
informed and quite able to hold his own against current objections. 
He will familiarize himself with modern terminology and the twisted 
mentality of our days, and will thus be in a position to meet unbelief 
on its own ground and to combat error in a language which is under- 
stood by minds that have been inoculated with the virus of subjectivism. 
What he has learned in the classroom will become vitalized and rendered 
practical and useful. The book is calculated to do an immense amount 
of good, and should be in the hands of every seminary student who is 
anxious to fit himself for the task of defending the Faith in the modern 
world which has fallen into such tortuous ways of thinking. Whilst 
discussing miracles and prophecies, the author touches on a number of 
questions pertaining to the sphere of psychology, such as second sight, 
hypnotism, faith cures, thought reading, action at distance and spiritism. 
In this volume also, as in that of Father Thurston, the eminent sanity 
of Catholic thought stands out in clear and bold relief. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


THE REDEMPTORIST CENTENARIES 


Father Byrne, C. SS. R., has given an attractive and significantly 
accurate title to his volume’ as he explains it in his Introduction: “The 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, whose members are gen- 
erally called ‘Redemptorists,’ was founded in 1732 and introduced into 
the United States in 1832; hence the title of this volume.” He further 
explains that his aim has been, not to write “a history, strictly so called, 
of the Congregation,” but rather an unadorned record of the “more 
important labors of the Redemptorists in the American Province prior 
to its division in 1875, and subsequent to that time in the Baltimore 
Province, which until May, 1918, included the foundations in the 
English-speaking parts of Canada also.” He has planned his work 
clearly, allotting forty pages to a rough outline of the Congregation in 


1 The Redemptorist Centenaries. 1732: Founding of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer; 1832: Establishment in Umited States. By John F. 
Byrne, C. SS. R. (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Europe down to the year 1832, some five hundred pages to the Ameri- 
can foundations and missions, and a concluding chapter entitled “‘Mis- 
cellanea” (forty-six pages) to “certain points of interest concerning 
the Congregation in other lands, with a brief notice of the Redemp- 
toristines.” He combines a generally geographical with a logical order, 
and thus is enabled to tell a fairly consistent story of foundations and 
missions spread throughout North and South America. It is an up- 
lifting narrative, a consoling and heartening one, told simply but withal 
very attractively and carefully eschewing exclamation points (the 
famous bugbear of Dean Swift). In this present day of historical 
energy in consulting reliable sources, the author demonstrates properly 
his industry in such an important matter and still manages to make 
his recital coherent, consecutive and informing as well as interesting, 
in spite of the difficulties encountered in the widely separated districts 
in which the members of his Congregation have labored. But his desire 
for both accuracy and satisfactory completeness in detail is also obvi- 
ously tempered with a kindly and prudent unwillingness to burden his 
historical record with matters which are not strictly relevant and 
which are meanwhile disedifying. The present reviewer feels himself 
entitled to make such a generalization as this, although the generaliza- 
tion is unavoidably based upon only a single instance with which he is 
personally acquainted. This instance is concerned with the reasons why 
Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia, gave over (in the year 1876, an- 
other “Centennial Year”) to the care of the Redemptorists the parish 
of St. Boniface. The reviewer was old enough, at that date, to under- 
stand the meaning of the scandal that afflicted not only that parish but, 
no doubt, the whole Catholic population of the diocese. For several 
reasons, the taking over of that parish offered many difficulties both to 
the Redemptorists and to the Archbishop who begged them to do this 
kindly thing. Our author, however, has managed (discreetly and self- 
denyingly) to omit even the slightest suggestion of the scandal, and 
nevertheless to make his narrative coherent and historically satisfying 
(page 186). The volume has a closely printed Bibliography of seven 
pages and an Index of Names of sixty-four columns. Altogether, both 
in scholarly apparatus and in clear, simple but interesting style, the 
volume is a distinctly valuable contribution to the history of the Church 
in both Americas. And its readers will appreciate the splendid tribute 
passed in the Foreword by His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes. 

H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE CLERGY 

For almost thirty years Fr. Wouters devoted himself to teaching 
and writing, chiefly on moral subjects, and even in the midst of high 
administrative offices committed to his charge he did not discontinue 
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his theological labors. During his years as professor in Rome and in 
his native Holland he wrote a number of moral works on Minusproba- 
bilism, on the Ne Temere Decree, on the Form of Marriage, and on 
Chastity. His chief work, the “Manual of Moral Theology,” was 
brought to completion in the last few years. Indeed, the venerable 
author had to contend with death itself in the labor of producing this 
work. Seized by an insidious disease and occupied in many external 
duties, he continued nevertheless to give every free moment to his 
studious writing. The last proofs he corrected with his own hand only 
a short time before his regretted death on May 15, 1933. 


Fr. Wouters wrote with great attention to clearness and orderly ar- 
rangement, and had in mind chiefly the practical application of moral 
doctrine. His experience as a missionary and an administrator, joined 
to the years he spent in the class room, qualified him well to produce 
a textbook of theology distinguished by such perfections as those. 
Hence he attains an aim that is so difficult—that of uniting pedagogical 
excellence with practical utility, keeping ever in mind the special needs 
of the student who is learning theology and of the priest who is apply- 
ing it in the ministry. This Manual is a contribution to moral science 
worthy of the great traditions of the Order founded by St. Alphonsus. 


Last year occurred the seventieth birthday of the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Pace, and to honor the occasion the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, of which Msgr. Pace was the first President, 
decided to issue a memorial volume of essays. The result of the plan 
is the work entitled “Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy” (by 
the Associates and former Pupils of Dr. Edward Pace, Vice-Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, edited by Charles A. Hart, Ph.D., 
Benziger Bros., New York City). A sketch of Dr. Pace’s distin- 
guished career as philosopher, psychologist and educationalist is fol- 
lowed by thirteen essays devoted chiefly to Neo-Scholasticism in its 
bearing on modern questions and movements, such as the new physics, 
the new humanism, the new idea of God. The volume is a deserved 
tribute to a worthy scholar and a useful contribution to philosophical 
studies. 


“A Compendium of Theology,” by the Very Rev. J. Berthier, Foun- 
der of the Missionaries of the Holy Family (authorized translation by 
the Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., Vol. II, B. Herder Book 
Co.), is an abbreviation of the chief points of doctrine in Dogma, Moral, 
Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology and Christian 
Philosophy. The second volume, which has just appeared, is devoted 
(all but fifty pages on the Future Life) to the Sacraments. This part 


1 Manuale Theologie Moralis. Auctore Ludovico Wouters, C.SS.R., Theologiz 
eo eae - Pastoralis Professore Emerito (2 vols., Charles Beyaert, Bruges, 
elgium). 
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lifting narrative, a consoling and heartening one, told simply but withal 
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his industry in such an important matter and still manages to make 
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in spite of the difficulties encountered in the widely separated districts 
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for both accuracy and satisfactory completeness in detail is also obvi- 
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his theological labors. During his years as professor in Rome and in 
his native Holland he wrote a number of moral works on Minusproba- 
bilism, on the Ne Temere Decree, on the Form of Marriage, and on 
Chastity. His chief work, the “Manual of Moral Theology,” was 
brought to completion in the last few years.1 Indeed, the venerable 
author had to contend with death itself in the labor of producing this 
work. Seized by an insidious disease and occupied in many external 
duties, he continued nevertheless to give every free moment to his 
studious writing. The last proofs he corrected with his own hand only 
a short time before his regretted death on May 15, 1933. 


Fr. Wouters wrote with great attention to clearness and orderly ar- 
rangement, and had in mind chiefly the practical application of moral 
doctrine. His experience as a missionary and an administrator, joined 
to the years he spent in the class room, qualified him well to produce 
a textbook of theology distinguished by such perfections as those. 
Hence he attains an aim that is so difficult—that of uniting pedagogical 
excellence with practical utility, keeping ever in mind the special needs 
of the student who is learning theology and of the priest who is apply- 
ing it in the ministry. This Manual is a contribution to moral science 
worthy of the great traditions of the Order founded by St. Alphonsus. 


Last year occurred the seventieth birthday of the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Pace, and to honor the occasion the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, of which Msgr. Pace was the first President, 
decided to issue a memorial volume of essays. The result of the plan 
is the work entitled “Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy” (by 
the Associates and former Pupils of Dr. Edward Pace, Vice-Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, edited by Charles A. Hart, Ph.D., 
Benziger Bros., New York City). A sketch of Dr. Pace’s distin- 
guished career as philosopher, psychologist and educationalist is fol- 
lowed by thirteen essays devoted chiefly to Neo-Scholasticism in its 
bearing on modern questions and movements, such as the new physics, 
the new humanism, the new idea of God. The volume is a deserved 
tribute to a worthy scholar and a useful contribution to philosophical 
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“A Compendium of Theology,” by the Very Rev. J. Berthier, Foun- 
der of the Missionaries of the Holy Family (authorized translation by 
the Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., Vol. II, B. Herder Book 
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of theology, therefore, receives much more extensive treatment than the 
other tracts. The purpose is chiefly practical, though the controversies 
and also theological explanations are briefly indicated. The statement 
on page 247 that Canon 925 requires a virtual intention for the gaining 
of an indulgence we do not find in the Canon; on the contrary, prac- 
tically all the authorities speak of only an habitual intention. 


With the issuance of the July volume of Saints, the Thurston- 
Attwater edition of Butler’s “Lives of the Saints” (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City) enters upon its second half. It is good news 
to hear that the completion of the entire work may be expected by the 
end of 1933. In order to expedite the task, the management has en- 
trusted the compiling of the biographies of Volumes VII-XII to Mr. 
Attwater, who was editor of the recently published Catholic Encyclope- 
dic Dictionary. Fr. Thurston himself is unable to give adequate time to 
the work, and, as he does not wish to delay its speedy accomplishment, 
he welcomes the competent collaboration of Mr. Attwater. He remains, 
however, editor, and he also writes the notes and supplies the biblio- 
graphical references. Mr. Attwater accepts as his guide the standard 
of excellence set by Fr. Thurston, and he has very successfully meas- 
ured up to it in the volume before us. Alban Butler still lives in this 
edition, minus the imperfections which make the old work unacceptable 
to modern readers. This solid, scientific, edifying classic of hagio- 
graphy should find it way into many a Catholic home. 


“The Parent-Educator” (A Series of Papers on the Problems of 
Parents as Educators of Their Children, St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J.), is the third in a series of booklets on Parent Educa- 
tion issued under the auspices of the Parent-Educator Committee of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference. It contains six papers by leading 
Catholic authorities on child training in the home. The physical, 
mental, emotional and moral needs of the school-age child are treated, 
and the chief rules and principles that parents should be guided by in 
training their offspring are presented. We have, then, in this volume 
the outline of what is demanded by complete home training of the 
young child. Since parenthood is one of the most exacting and mo- 
mentous of offices, precisely because the burden of this early training 
rests upon it, “The Parent-Educator” ought to be read and studied both 
by parents and by the clergy who are their directors. The series to 
which this booklet belongs has been highly praised for its soundness 
and modernity, in that it rejects and avoids the “new education” exem- 
plified in Behaviorism, which is both inhuman and anti-Christian, but 
utilizes in subordination to the immutable principles of Christianity what 
is good in the studies of recent pedagogy. 





